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College lobbies 
at Statehouse 


Opinion 
Aging questions 
are a ‘piercing’ 


® Students and administrators 
discuss budgeting and successes 
of community colleges 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Editor 


ECC has a distinct presence at the Statehouse in 
Boston. Representatives Kevin Finnegan, Jose 


Santiago, Colleen Garry, and Tom Sullivan, chief of 
staff to Sen. James Jajuga, all attended the college at one 
time. Rep. Barry Finegold is the son of faculty member 
Michael Finegold, and Harold Lane, chairman of the house 
education committee, is the brother of NECC trustee Bill 
Lane. 

“It’s rather unique that NECC has this relationship,” 
said Janice Motta, executive officer of the Massachusetts 
Community College Executive Office. The MCC sponsored 
the annual day at the Statehouse for all 15 community 
colleges in the Commonwealth recently. 

Students and administrators from each college rallied 
at the Statehouse in support of community colleges and to 


lobby for a fair share of the Board of Higher Education 
budget and other related issues. 

The Northern Essex contingent included a dozen stu- 
dents, administrators and staff members. 

Lt. Gov. Jane Swift, the first speaker to address the 
assembled group, vowed her support for the colleges 
stating, “we will continue to work to maintain our commit- 
ment to make community colleges accessible and afford- 
able.” 

Echoing Swift’s commitment, Senate President Thomas 
Birmingham, added his praises for the success of the 
colleges. 

“We tend to forget good news stories we hear about our 
community colleges. Community colleges make dreams 
come true,” Birmingham said. 

Following the introductory speeches, the NECC del- 
egates broke into three groups to meet with senators and 
representatives for brief talks. 

Sen. Susan Tucker invited NECC President David Hartleb 
and his group into her office and asked students Cindy 
Viens and Jocelyn Ouellette about their experiences at 
NECC. 

See STUDENTS, Page 5 


TASTE TESTING: Students sample foods from 
around the world at the International Food Festi- 
val held recently on the Haverhill campus. 
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® NECC graduate crafts 
the sound that is heard 
around the world 


By CARLEY THORNELL 


Features Editor 


is job is to make words sing, but his 

voice has never made it to the air. 

NECC alumnus Mike Epstein might 

sound like a failure, but his work is actually 
heard by thousands daily. 

A graduate of the general studies pro- 
gram, Epstein is now a writer for WBZ news 
radio. His vivid verbs and awesome adjec- 
tives help to make broadcasts “sing” as 
industry professionals say. Epstein at- 
tributes much ofhis success to the Haverhill 


Carley Thornell photo 
HE’S NO SHOCK JOCK: Mike Epstein 
collects clips of sound tape for his work as 
a newswriter at WBZ radio. 


college. 

“Northern Essex was a great school for 
me,” he says. “It was just the right place to 
get my legs back.” 

He didn’t fit the profile of what most 
people consider the average community 
college student. Epstein excelled in honors 
classes at Andover High, but he and his 
dreams were crushed along with him in a 

See ALUMNUS, Page 9 
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Students climb 
their way to the 
top of the rock 
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Workers hit the roof 


® Construction plans for 
the library are 
highlighted 


By STEVE LANDWEHR 
Editor 


he campus roared with the sound of 
heavy equipment last week, as work- 
ers hauled in materials for the new 
roof on the library. Weather permitting, 
the project will begin this week and is 
expected to take five days to complete. 
The existing roof has been leaking for 
some time, and a number of expensive 
books, collections and equipment in the 
library have been damaged. The college 
submitted a proposal for emergency re- 
pairs to the Division of Capital Asset Man- 
agement on Oct. 8, 1998, and $175,000 was 
approved for the work on Feb. 17. 
If you're used to associating a new roof 


with the acrid smell of hot tar, that won’t be 
a problem with this roof, said project super- 
visor Paul Fox. 

“This is a Tremco four-ply built up roof,” 
he said, “there are no fumes at all. We’re 
putting a hot-tar roof on a school down in 
New Bedford, and everyone is complaining 
about the smell. It’s not really harmful to 
your health, but it does stink.” 

The company Fox works for, Wayne Roof- 
ing Systems, is located in Westport, and he 
said they specialize in large commercial 
and institutional buildings. He said the 
library roof is small by their standards, and 
noted they did the roof on Hale Hospital in 
Haverhill several years ago, using the same 
system they are using on the library. 

The existing roof is what Fox called a 
ballasted — rubber roof. Long sheets of 
rubber were laid on the roof and the over- 
lapping joints were joined with an adhe- 
sive. Rocks were then spread on top of the 

See BENTLEY, Page 5 
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Gunning for the NRA 


or the eighth time in 39 

months, the nation is 

searching for answers, 
but the questions are so trou- 
bling answers won't be easy to 
come by. 

Why are some of our chil- 
dren killing their classmates? 
Why are our schools, which 
should be safe havens, so often 
becoming battlefields? 

This time the victims were 
at Columbine High School in 
Littleton, Colo. Thirteen stu- 
dents and one teacher were 
killed before the young men, 
boys really, killed themselves. 

Were there warning signs? 
Should the boys’ parents have 
been aware of their activities? 
Should the school have seen 


they had a ticking time bomb~« 


in its classrooms? 

Do violent computer. and 
video games give young people 
a distorted sense of reality? 

Complex issues never have 
simple answers. There is a bit 
of truth in the answers to each 
of these questions 

The tragedy is that as a na- 
tion, we have become numb to 
violence. We see it on the front 
page of every newspaper, and 
the proliferation of cable tele- 
vision has made violence a 24- 
hour event. 

The local media and law 
enforcement agencies recently 
announced they had reached 
an agreement that will limit 
coverage of breaking stories 
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. Grutkowski were misspelled; and 
~Wayne Kanzaki was identified as 


like the one in Littleton, where 
television coverage endangered 
the lives of students and po- 
lice. It’s a good start, but this 
will be a long battle. 

Even if we cannot find the 
solutions to the increasing tide 
of violence in our society, there 
is something we can do to di- 
minish its consequences. 

It’s time this country devel- 
oped the testicular fortitude to 
stand up to the bully mentality 
of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion and say, “Enough!” 

Even if one concedes a con- 
stitutional right to bear arms, 
(we do so too easily), nothing 
in the.constitution guarantees 
the right to own machine pis- 
tols, assault rifles oreven, that’s 
right, handguns. 

Arguments that citizens 
have a right to protect them- 
selves are specious. Every study 
ever conducted has demon- 
strated a handgun owner is far 
more likely to kill themselves 
or a family member than an 
intruder. 

The majority of Americans 
favor stricter gun control laws, 
but it will take a politician who 
has the guts to face down the 
NRA and its vitriolic chairman, 
Charlton Heston,to galvanize 
the will of the people and forge 
it into law. 


Too BAD THIS 


Ifyou find such a candidate, 
let us know. 


Due to reporting errors in the 
April 14 Observer, Susan Atwood 
was incorrectly identified as Sherri 
DiStefano; the names Phil Drago, 


Susan Atwood, Jim Lagasse, Mike 


Chanel Kahn, general studies 
“Parents should be more aware of 
what’s going on in school. They 
should try to help more.” 


Kan Zaki. All errors occurred in 
the Impulse section on the dance 
program. 
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PALLS 


CJ. Mathieu, computer design 
“More security guards at school, 
even a security weapon check like 
in some high schools.” 
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What can the country do to 
prevent violence in schools? 


Amelia Rivera, travel and tourism 
“More security guards. I never see 
any security guards here. They 
should be enough to prevent bad 
things from happening.” 
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Stephen Lane, liberal arts 

“Metal detectors in the entrances. 
This will keep weapons out of the 
campus.” 
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Elizabeth Adler, deaf studies 
“Education about violence is bet- 
ter than metal detectors. There 
should be more possibilities to 
help people who feel lost.” 


Patrick Garniewicz, general studies 
“Maybe more security guards. 
When someone gets into trouble, 
they should do community ser- 
vice.” 
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Columnist muses about growing old 


@ Teens today will 
be far different 
from their elders 
when they get older 


verything grows old. Our 
E dogs once ran head over tail 
for tennis balls. They now 
lay quietly content by wood stoves. 

Even sitcoms succumb to the 
aging process. Aiex Trebek will 
retire sooner or later, and it’s hard 
to imagine “Jeopardy!” without 
him. “Seinfeld” was shown on 
screens across America for seven 
years. It got to be old as well. 
Leonard Nimoy left “Star Trek” no 
Spock. All this we accept as the 
ebb and flow of life. But there’s 
something about aging that I’ve 
found not easy to accept. 

This is the fact that today’s 
young adults will someday be se- 
nior citizens. Kids and young 
people today are unlike their peers 
in any time throughout history. 
Perhaps more than ever, images 
in the media are determining how 
they live, and will live. 

One of these images is one of 
size. Weight gaining powders and 
drinks have seen an unprec- 
edented rise in sales. It seems ev- 
eryone, especially young men, 
want to be muscular and built. 

A-substance to help attain this 
image is Creatine. Creatine, which 
is a naturally occurring substance 
in meat, is supposed to help build 
muscle by allowing your muscles 
faster growth through quicker 
recovery. 

Because Creatine takes water 
from cells, you have to be careful 
and drink a lot of liquids to make 
sure you don't dehydrate. Despite 
this drawback, it remains one of 
the hottest supplements available. 

There haven’t been any long- 
term studies. Many of us, from 
eighth grade through to profes- 
sional sports, are taking a risk 
with a substance that might be 
lethal. 

Another popular substance is 
Androstenedione—a hormonal 
supplement that is supposed to 
increase testosterone levels, which 
without getting into detail, can 
lead to muscle growth. It’s a step 
away from anabolic steroids, yet 
kids are grabbing it off the shelves 
to help in high school track. 

The kinds of health problems 
young people may face when they 
age might be alarming. Class ac- 
tion lawsuits, ineligibility for 
health care, and certain physical 
issues, are just a few of the prob- 
lems that can be foreseen for teen- 
agers, and anyone using supple- 
ments today. 

Much of today’s popular music 
in older times would’ve been un- 
thinkable, outlandish, and un- 


imaginable. Bands and artists from 
countless labels saturate impres- 
sionable minds with images and 
ideas unique to the past couple of 
decades. Teens who drive to the 
menacing beats of Tupac, Wu Tang 
and Biggie might someday be 
‘down’ with the bass that’s crawl- 
ing up the wood of their rocking 
chairs. 

Those who can’t get enough 
Metallica, Manson, Sepulture, or 
Seven Dust today, might have 
something they can blast their 
ears with in 2050. That is if their 
hearing aids don’t malfunction. 

To many teens, “Parental Advi- 
sory: Explicit Lyrics,” does more to 
sella compact disc than any adver- 
tising can. And remember, these 
are groups that are molding minds 
that will in time comprise the 
country’s largest voting segment. 

By this time, you must be won- 
dering how today’s young people 
will be remembered, or how we’ll 
remember ourselves when we 
come to the age of reminiscing. 
Indeed, we'll look back at our- 
selves as an assorted lot. 

We'll remember the Goths, 
dressed all in black, roaming the 
mall and schools in their packs. 
We'll remember wannabe gang 
members, often white, thinking 
they’re part of the hood. 

We might remember the time 
when we worshipped a brand 
name called Abercrombie. That 
$50 I paid for a shredded full-zip 
sweatshirt on clearance at 
Abercrombie won’t seem so bad in 
50 years, because it will be a good 
deal by then. And another thing-if 
you're white and you’re wearing 
‘FUBU’ clothes, just remember, the 
immensely popular clothing label 
was started by blacks, and means, 
“for us, by us.” As long as you 
know this, it’s okay to wear the 
label. 

How strange it will be when in 
our shriveled up, cellulose- 
crammed bodies, we’ll still have 
those belly-button rings. Not to 
mention nose piercings, multiple 
ear piercings, tongue piercings, 
and lord knows what else. 

Our grandchildren may ask us 
questions we don’t have decent 
answers for. Yet each piercing will 
be a memory, and that can be 
shared when they get older. This 
rash of piercings seems to have 
started by kids following the ex- 
ample set for them by members in 
bands they like. MTV and similar 
channels encourage this image 
when ringed piercings glimmer to 
the flashing light of many videos. 

All the time, it seems likelier 
that our generation will be the 
first to truly be cool as older people. 
You might argue for the baby- 
boomers to have this title, but not 
enough of them participated in 
piercings. 

They also weren’t immersed in 
as much overwhelming media. 
From uncensored rap lyrics that 
make some feel tough, to 3-D ac- 
celerated video games, we’re the 
first generation to have all our 
senses ambushed from all direc- 
tions. Not just our physical senses 
have been assaulted, so has our 
simple sense of what’s good and 
bad. 


Kids are known on the streets 
today to kill for certain brand 
names. This isn’t where we want 
to go. Yes, this happens most com- 
monly in the city, but societal 
lines cross and in- 
tertwine. If it’s a 
problem there, those 
of us in comfortable 
suburbs and pictur- 
esque towns will be 
faced with it in time. 

Look at the trag- 
edy in Littleton, 
Colo., recently. In 
what can scarcely be 
articulated in the 
English language, 
two dejected high 
school kids brought 
some guns and 
bombs to school, and 
killed 13 of their 
classmates, and 1 
teacher before kill- 
ing themselves. 

Even more sadly, 
this is a pattern that 
has gone on in three 
other schools in the 
past year and a half. 
Pennsylvania, Ar- 
kansas, and Oregon 
have gone through 
similar disasters, 
though not as severe 
as in Littleton. 

The tragedy in 
Colorado is the worst 
massacre in educa- 
tional history. Not 
surprisingly, the 
movie “Basketball 
Diaries,”with 
Leonardo DiCaprio is 
being used as an 
example of destruc- 
tive media imagery. 
There’s a scene 
where in a dream, 
DiCaprio enters his 
classroom in a black 
trench coat, and 
with a shotgun starts 
to blow away class- 
mates. It’s a very 
graphic scene, the 
kind of scene to 
which a troubled 
teen might say, 


“that’s awesome.” 

It’s not too late for us to awake 
from this kind of madness. We can 
realize the fact that we need to be 
able to look at our past and say we 


saw promise, not pain. We all will 
grow old, so let’s live today for 
tomorrow. Contact Nathan Scott by 
e-mail at nhsx@hotmail.com. 


Bradford College & 


Northern Essex Community 
College Have Entered a Joint 


Admission Agreement! 


Bradford College 


Transfer Coordinator Kathy Bresnahan 
can answer your questions. 


Sc 6h 68 0 BE 


Office of Admission 
Bradford College 

320 South Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 01835-7393 
(978) 372-7161 

(800) 336-6448 


Website: http://www. bradford.edu 
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Behanesque ramblings about this and that 


@ Yes, NECC profs 
deserve a raise, but 
enough already 


o the NECC professors de 
D serve a raise? Well, does 

reinstated NBA announcer 
Marv Albert enjoy wearing 
women’s garters and pink pant- 
ies, and talking baby talk to some 
cross-dressing dominatrix as she 
spanks his ass with a paddle, and 
then changes his diaper? 

The answer is YESSS! They do. 
Absolutely. Positively. Unequivo- 
cally. Nothing to debate. 

However, with that said, I’ve 
reached my Monica Lewinsky-like 
saturation level. I cannot take read- 
ing in the Observer any more about 
this ongoing stalemate. 

One word to consider for those 
who want to read poetry in the 
Observer: NEWSPAPER. 

When tongue-studded video 
store clerks wearing baseball caps 
backwards tell me the video Iam 
about to check out is “Freaking 
awesome!” I return said video to 
the shelf immediately. 

I learned something new yes- 
terday: cigarette smoke contains 
benzene and, get this, formalde- 
hyde. Yummy! 

I do not know what this says 
about me, or the point I am at in 
my life, but some days the biggest 
decision I have to make is choos- 
ing the right bunch of bananas at 
the grocery store. 

Mini-carriages for kids at gro- 


Northern Essex Community College 


Employment Services 


> Career Counseling 

>  Fulland Part Time Placement 
> 

=~ 


Computerized Job Searches 


[ Cooperative Education 


Traditional Co-op 
Alumni Co-op 
Pre-Co-op 


[ Field Placement Assistance 


> Resource Bank 
> Placement Follow-Up 


Work-Study Assistance 


One Stop Job Search Workshops 


cery stores should be banned. 
Come to think ofit, kids at grocery 
stores should be banned as well. 

The Celtics—though I hate us- 
ing the word—suck! There, I said it 
and feel better already. 

This just in: Pamela Anderson’s 
breast implants were recently re- 
moved. Many young, dejected, but 
still horny and hormone-soaked 
NECC males were seen sporting 
black armbands reading “36DD.” 

Why is it that every time I visit 
Dunkin’ Donuts for a cup of cof- 
fee, the person in front of me is 
ordering 345 dozen donuts, (one 
donut at a time), 689 god-awful, 
rubber, microwave egg and cheese 
croissants, and the counter per- 
son looks and sounds as though 
he has recently won the “1999 
Village Idiot” award? 

Political cartoonists and late 
night talk show hosts recently re- 
ceived an early Christmas present: 
Dan Quayle announced his bid for 
the 2000 presidency. 

Seeing smokers huddled closely 
in front of the Spurk building on 
rainy, dreary days reminds me of 
pictures of Albanian refugees cor- 
ralled in camps on the Kosovo 
border. 

Not to sound like a military 
expert or armchair major general, 
but I do not believe Slobodan 
Milosevic gives a rat’s ass if NATO 
keeps bombing former Yugosla- 
vian Twinkie and jelly bean facto- 
ries. 

Creative ways to die: According 
to death certificates compiled by 
folks at the National Center for 
Health, 705 men suffocated to 
death as a result of obesity last 
year. Another 57 poor saps croaked 
by falling off animals, and three 
folks exited by falling into drains 
or manholes. 

Speaking of death, here’s a pre- 
diction: sometime within the next 
year, look for wack-job Dennis 
Rodman to blow his brains out, a 


CAREE 
DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER 


Comme see us! 


Spurk Bidg. C300 
Tel. (978) 556-3722 
Fax. (978) 556-3675 


Traditional Work Study Placement 
“America Reads” Tutors (Work-Study) 
Community Service Work-Study 


Disney O pp ortunities 


Division of Enrollment Management and Student Services 
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HOLYFIELD 
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la Kurt Cobain. 
If you are involved in a “Celeb- 
rity Death Pool,” I'd swap Dennis 
for Bob Hope in a heartbeat. 
I’ve yet to tell anyone this, but 
in my 36 years on this planet, I 
have never assembled anything 
that says “assembly required.” 
Get-a-lifers camping out a 
month early for the new “Star 
Wars” movie are the same people 
who watch Wrestle Mania and 
NASCAR racing. 
I am proud to say that I never 
saw the original “Star Wars.” 
Not that it matters, but my 
favorite movie of all time is ‘One 
Flew Over The Cuckoo’s Nest.” 
Note to those anonymous Eagle 
Tribune “Sound Off” callers: The 
mind is a terrible thing to waste. 
If people who place desperate 
eae ads are so fiision darn 


Wanted Now 


Students to apply for the following positions on. 


ENJOY PROFESSIONAL BoxING 
FOR WHAT IT IS. YOU CANT 
TAKE IT TOO SERIOUSLY... 


A DRAW! 


“classy and curvy and cosmopoli- 
tan looking,” with “sparkly blue 
eyes” and “spiritual, yet sensual 
stunning wits” and are such “ter- 
rific kissers” with “exotic tastes,” 
why the heck are they advertis- 
ing? 

What was life like before e- 
mail? Or the TV remote control, 
for that matter? 

I received my first instant mes- 
sage on AOL last week. I didn’t like 
it. It reminded me of Jehovah's 
Witnesses stopping by my home 
just because they spied my car in 
the driveway. An invasion of my 
privacy. 

How come smokers tap the top 
of the box against their hand a 
couple of times before opening a 
fresh pack of cigarettes? 

Perhaps it’s the smoker’s good 


luckritual, similar to when Nomar 


Garciapara steps into the batter’s 
box. He fixes his cap, makes the 
sign of the cross a few times, and 
then touches and adjusts his 
crotch. 

Asure sign that the Apocalypse 
is upon us: Jerry Springer’s “Too 
Hot For TV” video. 

Waitresses who congratulate 
me and hail me as a conquering 
hero for finishing my blueberry 
pancakes and homefries at break- 
fast make me feel like I am two 
years old and my mommy is prais- 
ing me for eating all my mashed 
turnips. 

I don’t know which is more 
hazardous to your health; listen- 
ing to Rush Limbaugh or breath- 
ing in secondhand smoke in the 
Spurk lobby. 

Contact Mark Behan by email at 
Behanms@aol.com. 
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the NECC Observer for the fall semester: 


e Editor 


¢ News Editors (Haverhill & Lawrence) 


¢ Features Editor 
¢ Sports Editor 


e A&E Editor (critics of all sorts also wanted) 


e Photo/Graphics 


e Opinion Page Editor 
¢ Circulation Manager* 
¢ Office/Ads Manager* 


Work for one of the best college papers in the country, build a sie 
portfolio, be read by over 5,000 readers. Pick up an application 
today in our student center newsroom. 


* paid hourly position/all other jobs may include scholarship aid 
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Camille Ducey photos 
ROAD TRIP: NECC students and 
administrators meet with representa- 
tives Jose Santiago and Barry Finegold, 
above. Members of the campus group 
pose on the Statehouse steps, right. 


Students schmooze 
with Beacon Hill reps 


Continued from page 1 


Tucker pledged her support of the col- 
lege and in parting acknowledged the im- 
portance of bringing the classification saga 
to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The same group met with Sullivan, who 
reminisced about his days at NECC and his 
recent collaboration with Vice President of 
Administration Mark Andrews on the pio- 
neering of a special olympics project at the 
Haverhill campus. 

Students Jamie Garvey, Beatrice Vargas 
and Sinthia Rosario met with Rep. James 
Miceli. 

The group began discussing the budget 
and other issues with Miceli and then had 
to cut their meeting short because of time 
constraints. 

“We really got into it with him. We could 
have spent an hour with him, but we had to 
leave,” Garvey said. 

The students said they should have an 
opportunity to speak directly to legislators 
at special hearings on the floor of the House 
instead of one five — minute meeting. 

“If a parent can speak to legislators 
about crime bills, students should be able 
to talk about their college experiences,” 
Garvey said. 

Student senators Arthur LaFave, Cory 
Hua, Patrick Hamor, Luisa Proiette, 
Stephanie Howard and student Jody 
Connolly spoke with Reps. Kevin Finnegan 
and Carol Cleven and Lane. 

LaFave said he voiced concerns about a 


recent bill that would prohibit smoking 
and liquor on all state property. LaFave 
said he and other members of the students’ 
advisory council maintain that more lives 
would be lost to the combination of drink- 
ing and driving, particularly at four year 
colleges, because students would be leaving 
the campus to drink. He said other colleges 
permit drinking on their campuses in des- 
ignated areas, and it is closely supervised by 
college personnel. 

LaFave said that while Clevens was a 
strong advocate of the bill, she gave LaFave 
the opportunity to voice his opinions. 
Clevens also acknowledged the classifica- 
tion study for faculty salaries needed to be 
resolved as soon as possible. 

Motta said during the last five years the 
perception of community colleges has con- 
tinued to rise. She credited the improve- 
ment to continued efforts by members of 
the Massachusetts community college mem- 
bers who have become more proactive. 

“We tend to react to situations, think 
ahead, plan ahead and to raise our image by 
being more visual to community leaders,” 
Motta said. 

Motta said the visibility is apparently 
paying off considering the impressive array 
of state leaders who addressed the colleges 
at the Statehouse. In addition to Swift and 
Birmingham, other speakers included Judy 
Gill of the Board of Higher Education and 
Susan Dole, President of the Mass. Commu- 
nity College Council. 


Bentley to get new roof at cost of $175,000 


Continued from page 1 


rubber membrane to protect it and keep it 
in place. There is no adhesive holding the 
rubber to the concrete “deck” beneath it. 

The adhesive in the seams of the mem- 
brane was the weak point in the roof, Fox 
said. 

“It turns out that the manufacturer dis- 
covered the adhesive began to fail after 5-6 
years, allowing water to get through and 
onto the deck,” he said. “Now they use a 
special tape to seal the seams.” 

He went on to say the company brought 
in a large vacuum truck recently and vacu- 
umed all the rocks off the roof, a process 
that he said “makes a lot of noise!” 

Workers can only remove as much of the 
old roof as can be replaced the same day, 


... the company 
brought in a large 
vacuum truck 
recently and 
vacuumed all the 
rocks off the roof... 


Diet Devi? __ 


since the contractor is responsible for main- 
taining a weather-tight roof at all times. 
The old rubber will be removed and the 
insulation beneath it will be bundled up 
and put in the large refuse container at the 
back of the staff and visitor’s parking lot. 

The first step in installing the new roof 
will be to prime the asphalt vapor barrier 
on the concrete deck. Adhesive will then be 
spread over the roof with a machine that 
looks like a large fertilizer spreader. 

Next, two layers of foam insulation called 
polyisocyanurate will be laid down. Fox 
said that two layers are used instead of one 
so the joints between the sheets can be 
overlapped, and also to increase the insula- 
tion. value to the level specified by the 
school. The insulation, manufactured by 
Firestone, is in the large white bundles 
stacked between the library and the stu- 
dent center. 

Next, a special paper is laid down in a 
fashion Fox likened to shingling a roof. The 
five green containers in front of the library 
each hold 600 gallons of a sealer called 
Burmastic. The sealer will be pumped up to 
the roof in large hoses and sprayed on the 
paper. This process is repeated until four 
layers of paper are built up, and this is the 
most critical part of the job, Fox said. 

“If you spray it too thick, you’re just 
wasting money,” he said. “If you put it on 
too thin, the manufacturer is unhappy be- 
cause it could affect their warranty. It takes 
alittle time to figure out just how much you 
need.” 

Weather is another critical factor, Fox 
said. “Humidity and Burmastic don’t mix 
well. If it’s raining or even drizzling we 
can’t work.” 

Once all of the layers of paper and sealer 
had been installed, a layer of rocks will be 
spread over the roof to protect it. 


ROOPG: 
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UP, UP AND AWAY: Workers begin lifting the materials for the new roof to the top 
of Bentley Library. The project is expected to begin this week and last about five days. 


Workers will also be replacing the flash- 
ing on the roof. Fox said that when the 
ballasted-rubber membrane was installed, 
flashing was put into the wall that runs 
around the edge of the roof. The flashing is 
about 18 inches above the roof, and the 
membrane was run up that far and tucked 
behind the flashing. 

Fox said that if the flashing had gone all 
the way through the wall, the method 
wouldn’t have caused a problem, but it only 
goes part way through the wall and water is 
getting behind it and damaging the wall. 

The contractor will be installing exte- 
rior-grade plywood on the inside of the wall 
all the way to its top. Pressure-treated lum- 
ber will then be installed on top of the wall. 


Then they will run a rubber membrane 
all the way to the top of the wall and a metal 
cap will be installed over the entire assem- 
bly. 

Fox said they are not anticipating any 
problems with the concrete deck, but if 
they find any when the old roof is removed, 
they will have to be fixed before the new 
roof is installed. 

Vice President of Administration Mark 
Andrews said the school thoroughly re- 
searched their options before deciding on 
this type of roof. 

“We're confident that with this type of 
roof we'll have a good roof for 20 years,” he 
said. Contact Steve Landwehr by e-mail at 
slande19@mediaone.net. 
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Kiddies attending 
college this summer 


ECC will offer “College for Kids,” three 
weeks of activities and learning this 
summer, for children ages 11 to 13. 

Running July 6 though July 23, the pro- 
gram is unique in that it combines sports, 
the arts and academics. Students will be 
given the opportunity to choose from 22 
topics ranging from soccer to marine biol- 
ogy to creative writing. 

Students can attend one, two or three 
weeks. The cost is $180 per week and the 
program will run from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. Due to the July 4 
holiday weekend, the first week of the 
program will be four days (from Tuesday to 
Friday) and cost $140. 

The topics range from American Sign 
Language to environmental science. Those 
interested must provide a $20 nonrefund- 
able registration fee by June 1. For informa- 
tion, please call Christine DeRosa or Chet 
Hawrylciw at (978) 556-3362. 


Little Sprouts receives 
national accreditation 


| Beare Sprouts Child Enrichment Center 
at NECC was recently granted accredita- 
tion by the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children. 

This recognition has been achieved by 
about only 5 percent of early childhood 
programs nationwide - some 5,618 pro- 
grams as of September 1997, serving 538,000 
children. 

Programs seeking accreditation undergo 
an intensive self-study, collecting informa- 
tion from parents, teachers, administra- 
tors, and classroom observations. 

They receive an on-site visit, conducted 
by early childhood professionals specially 
trained by NAFYC, to validate their self- 
study results. 

All of this information is independently 
reviewed by a team of national experts who 
grant or defer accreditation. Accreditation 
lasts for three years 

According to Erica Giuffre, director of 
Little Sprouts, research supports the value 
of accreditation for children. Children’s 
language skills and social skills especially 
benefit from the better quality found in 
NAEYC - accredited programs 

“These are critical areas for children’s 
success in school as well as in life,” Giuffre 
said. 

The nation’s oldest and largest organiza- 
tion of early childhood professionals dedi- 
cated to improving the quality of early 
childhood education, NAEYC established 
accreditation in response to the growing 
number of American children spending 
large amounts of time in group settings 
away from home and the uneven - and often 
inadequate consumer protection afforded 
by state licensing of child care facilities. 


Trustee elections 


Ni Essex will hold Senate Trustee 
elections on Tuesday May 4 between 
10 a.m. — 2 p.m. in the Atrium at the 
Lawrence Campus, and Wednesday, May 5 
in the Spurk Building on the Haverhill 
Campus from 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. 
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We love your story 
ideas. Call our 
newsline at ext. 
3640. 
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College preps for accreditation 


@ Educational goals will 
be assessed during the 
next 12 months 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Editor 


n NECC steering committee is busy 
Azmi and addressing the 11 

standards of accreditation set by the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation. 

Once every ten years, New England insti- 
tutions of higher education voluntarily con- 
duct a self-study, using the standards as a 
basis for self-analysis. 

Associate director of the New England 
Association of Schools and Colleges, Peggy 
Maki, gave an overview of the standards 
and the self-study at the college recently. 

Maki said every institution should use 
three guidelines to evaluate each function 
of the college: 

@ Describe how the college complies 
with the criteria under each standard. 

@ Appraise how well it complies. 

@ Project how it will maintain strengths, 
and address areas of weakness. 

She said colleges who use these results 
demonstrate a willingness to improve. 

In assessing its educational objectives, 
she said institutions need to establish pre- 
cisely how those objectives are being met. 

“Can you verify that students are learn- 
ing and achieving not only from grades at 
the end ofa course, but demonstrate knowl- 
edge and development over time?” How do 
you use these results? Maki asked. 

In addressing students’ services, Maki 
said institutions should be asking if goals 
are being met and how the results are being 
used to make necessary changes. 

“How do you know these services are 
effective? Are library resources sufficient to 
support faculty and students? Do they have 
access to buildings and labs? How is new 
technology being used?” 

Evaluating effective teaching and learn- 
ing, should include expectations of stu- 
dents by the end of their college experience 
and what is being done to promote learning 
and development. 

She said the commission is looking for 
evidence of how that knowledge is taking 
shape and what strategies in teaching and 
learning are being utilized; who does what 
to promote the learning required, and which 
students benefit from which classroom 
teaching strategies. 

Maki emphasized the need for commu- 
nication across disciplines by intentionally 
building upon what each instructor teaches 
to achieve educational objectives. 

Traditional methods of assessing stu- 
dent learning are being scrutinized closely, 
especially when broad goals such as “estab- 
lishing deep values” in social, ethical and 
spiritual development are used. 

She said colleges need to clearly define 
these goals and describe how they are being 
met. 

Linda Hummel-Shea, a team member 
studying library and information resources, 
said the circulation book collection at 
Bentley is weak because of space constraints 
and costs. 

But she said the college is in the process 
of joining a consortium of libraries that 
will provide a shuttle service to deliver 
books to colleges within one or two days of 
submitting a request. The inter-library bor- 
rowing, and the extensive data base of 
journals now available on line will better 
serve students. 

Arthur Barlas is part of the team ad- 
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THANKS FROM THE MEMORIES : President David Hartleb accepts a check 
from Bill Martin and Rita Thompson, friends of the late Michael G. Stevens. The 
money will be used to establish a scholarship in Stevens’ memory. 


Band spearheads scholarship 


®@ Concert raises funds 
for scholarships to 
honor musicians 


late Michael G. Stevens of Haverhill 
have created a memorial scholar- 
ship in his name at NECC. 

The oldies show band Tsouky and the 
Memories reunited after 20 years and 
played to a sell-out crowd in order to 
raise funds for the scholarship. Stevens, 
a Haverhill High School graduate, was a 
member of the band for several years 
before forming his own group, 
Streetsong. He was also a member of the 
country band, Dixie Train. 

“Michael and several other members 
of Tsouky and the Memories had very 
strong ties to Northern Essex,” said 
Stevens’ close friend Rita Thompson. 
“Many of them met while attending the 
college. When Michael passed away, the 
remaining band members decided to 


} riends and family members of the 


dressing the integrity standards of the col- 
lege. 

Barlas said he is concerned with the 
reliance of part- time faculty at the college 
and the small number of minority faculty 
members. 

He credits President David Hartleb with 
some recent hirings andimprovement plans, 
but said other areas need to be addressed. 

“We have a great Lawrence campus and 
some wonderful technology, but we need 
to focus more on people,” Barlas said. 

Maki stated that academic assessment is 
a way to ascertain what, and how well 
students learn. It should be a “collective 
responsibility” and should be an ongoing 
endeavor. 

She said the commission no longer ac- 
cepts institutions stating, “we've just set up 
an assessment committee.” 

Methods that do not provide direct evi- 
dence of student learning include: 

@ Faculty publications (unless students 
are involved). 

@ Courses selected or elected by stu- 
dents. 

 Faculty/student ratios. 


4/27/99, 8:51 AM 


start a scholarship in his honor. But 
with family commitments and hectic 
schedules, time slipped away. When a 
second band member, Mark Feehan, 
died unexpectedly last year, it spurred 
the group to action.” 

Stevens graduated from NECC in 
1980. While there, he developed a love 
for theater and film, performing in 
several school productions. He also 
wrote and performed in a one-man 
show as Lenny Bruce, and recreated the 
Joel Gray role in “Cabaret” which he 
performed at Bradford College and in 
Newburyport. 

At the time of his death in 1997, 
Stevens was in the process of writing a 
film reference book. Through his re- 
search for the book, he amassed a large 
collection of books on films and the 
film industry, which was donated to the 
college last year. 

The Michael G. Stevens Memorial 
Scholarship will benefit students who 
are studying film and theater arts at 
Northern Essex. 


@ Percentage of students who study 
abroad. 

@ Enrollment trends. 

Percentage of students who graduate. 

Diversity of student body. 

@ Size of the endowment. 

Maki also addressed effective gover- 
nance; physical and financial resources; 
public disclosure, and students voice in the 
college. 

Nita Lamborghini, of the governance 
and organization team, said the self study 
process has been wonderful. 

“It has brought people together from 
across the college. Its been very forthcom- 
ing and optimistic in assessing where the 
college is headed. We’re not looking through 
rose colored glasses. We have an apprecia- 
tion of how far the institution has come 
through the years and to the future.” 

The self-study is expected to be com- 
pleted in the spring of 2000 when an on-site 
visit from the commission will be sched- 
uled. 


Contact Camille Ducey by e-mail at: 
observer@necc.mass.edu. 
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GETTING DOWN TO BUSINESS: Dawn Gilford gets a lesson in business practices from instructor Pamela Donahue. 


4 receive national awards 


@ Champoux, Donahue, 
Uhrich and Wintner cited 
for outstanding teaching 


our NECC professors have received 

Excellence Awards from the National 

Institute for Staff and Organizational 
Development. 

Professors Francis Champoux of Salem, 
N.H., Pamela Donahue of Methuen, 
Lawrence Uhrich of Tewksbury and Eugene 
Wintner of Newburyport have been selected 
by NECC President David Hartleb to receive 
the national award, which recognizes out- 
standing service and teaching excellence. 

They will be honored at a special cer- 
emony during the NISON International Con- 
ference on Teaching and Leadership Excel- 
lence that will be held in Austin, Texas on 
May 23. 

Champoux, who teaches in the college’s 
Division of Math, Science and Technology, 
joined the Northern Essex faculty in 1968. 
In addition to his classroom work, he is 
involved with distance learning courses 
and has developed several television pro- 
grams broadcast through the Massachu- 
setts Corporation for Educational Telecom- 
munications. 

Two of those programs, “Meteorology: 
Just Dew It” and “Geology: Let’s Get Down 
to Earth” were recently broadcast to teach- 
ers throughout Africa. Champoux was also 
honored for his work in distance education 
by the United States Distance Learning 
Association. 

Donahue, who has been with the college 
since 1974, teaches in the business division. 
She is known as a dedicated teacher who 
gives hours above and beyond what is re- 
quired of her, including many hours each 
semester organizing an awards dinner for 
students who are elected to Alpha Beta 
Gamma, the international honor society 
for business students. 

Lawrence Uhrich, who also teaches in 
the Division of Math, Science and Technol- 
ogy, has been with the college since 1984. 
He teaches science for the Masconomet 
Regional School District during the day 
while spending his evenings teaching at 
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NECC. He has played a significant role in 
the college’s outreach program, serving as 
a workshop specialist at regional and na- 
tional conferences. 

Wintner began his career at the college 


-as the coordinator of the Reading Center in 


1979. He currently teaches developmental 
reading courses and is active in a number of 


that pero ry 


t File pnates 
TOP DOGS: Lawrence Uhrich, above, and below, Eugene Wintner and Francis 
Champoux,are honored for their service to the college by NISOD. 


college organizations including the All-Col- 
lege Council and the Executive Committee, 
which he chairs. He has been instrumental 
incurriculum development, assessment and 
placement, and student support services. 

NISOD is a consortium of colleges and 
universities that share a commitment to 
support excellence in teaching. 


4/27/99, 8:51 AM 


Health grant to help 
bilingual students 


he college has received a $50,000 grant 

from the Helene Fuld Health Trust’s 
“Educational Mobility Initiative” to help 
bilingual, bicultural, licensed practical 
nurses earn their registered nursing de- 
grees. The grant provides eight students ° 
currently enrolled in the college’s Day and 
Evening RN Programs with $5,000 living 
stipends and access to a nurse mentor. 

“There is a terrible shortage of bicul- 
tural, bilingual nurses, particularly Hispan- 
ics,” according to Dr. Sylvia Hallsworth, the 
college’s director ofnursing programs. “The 
most recent statistics show that while His- 
panics comprise nearly 10 pergent of the 
United States population, only three per- 
cent of all graduates of registered nursing 
programs are Hispanic.” 

The college found that a higher than 
average percentage of bilingual, bicultural 
nursing students were not graduating, pri- 
marily because of their need to work full- 
time and balance their studies with other 
responsibilities. By providing students with 
living stipends, the program allows the 
students to reduce their working hours and 
provides a mentor/tutor to work closely 
with students. 

The students in the program have signed 
a contract agreeing to reduce their work 
schedule to under 24 hours a week while in 
the program. They also meet weekly with 
their mentor/tutor Lisa McCurley, RN, MS, a 
nursing professor at U.Mass/Lowell who 
also teaches part-time at Northern Essex. 
All eight students are in their final semes- 
ter at Northern Essex with plans to gradu- 
ate in May. : 

“We have been very pleased with the 
success of this program,” Hallsworth said. 
“Some of our students have experienced 
incredible hardships, but the financial and 
mentoring support provided through the 
grant, along with their own determination, 


College snags math 
grant for new study 


ECC, along with 21 other community 

colleges across the nation, has been 
selected to participate in a $307,847 grant 
from the National Science Foundation and 
Phi Theta Kappa, the international honor 
society for two-year colleges. 

The grant is designed to improve science 
and technology education at community 
colleges by encouraging faculty attendance 
at national conferences and pairing each 
participating institution with a mentor. 
Northern Essex will be using the grant to 
help reorganize its math curriculum. 

According to John Mason, director of the 
NECC Department of Mathematics and Natu- 
ral Sciences, the math department has been 
searching to find better ways of teaching 
math. Statewide studies indicated that the 
performance of secondary students in math- 
ematics was low, and that, in order to be 
successful, the math curriculum at com- 
munity colleges and other educational in- 
stitutions had to be more learning-focused. 

“Our goal was to find proven methods 
that would pay much closer attention to the 
changing needs of our students and empha- 
size active learning, cooperative learning 
and the use of technology,” Mason said. 
“We know that the right system will help us 
reduce attrition and enhance retention in 
our math courses.” 

With the help of the grant, a team of five 
from NECC will be studying a model for 
teaching math developed by the Maricopa 
Community College System in Arizona and 
developing a plan for implementation at 
the college. 
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Military group visits 
college for sixth time 


ixteen students and three faculty mem- 

bers from the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces in Washington, D.C., visited 
the college’s Haverhill campus on Thurs- 
day, April 20 to learn about the unique 
qualities of community colleges. 

The students, who are enrolled in a 10- 
month master’s degree program in national 
security resource management, are con- 
ducting an analytical study of education. 
NECC is the only community college in the 
country they will be visiting. Other institu- 
tions on their New England tour include 
Harvard University and Boston University. 

“It’s quite an honor that this distin- 
guished group of educators chose Northern 
Essex as its national model for community 
colleges,” said David F. Hartleb, president of 
Northern Essex. “They are especially inter- 
ested in the way we work with business and 
industry to train workers.” 

The visit to Northern Essex included 
presentations from President Hartleb as 
well as representatives from the college’s 
enrollment management, financial aid, aca- 
demic services and information services 
areas and the center for business & indus- 
try. 

This is the sixth consecutive year the 
group has visited NECC. 

Located at Fort McNair, the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces is part of the 
National Defense University. Students in its 
master’s degree program are senior mili- 
tary officers, civilian leaders from the ser- 
vices and other federal agencies, and repre- 
sentatives from industry and foreign na- 
tions. 


First quarter employee 


awards announced 


Pres David Hartleb announced the 
names of the employees chosen to re- 
ceive the 1999 first quarter NECC Perfor- 
mance Recognition Awards. The awards are 
part of the College’s internal recognition 
program to honor all of its full-time and 
part-time employees for their outstanding 
and exceptional performance and their con- 
tributions to the College and its students. 

The three first quarter 1999 award re- 
cipients are listed as follows: 

Sandy Lambert is a non-unit confiden- 
tial secretary working in Academic Affairs. 
Sandy was nominated by two separate staff 
members, Sue Beaumont and Laura Sullivan. 
Sandy has worked at NECC since 1982, and 
she was praised for always going beyond 
the call of duty. 

Donna Montalbano is the part-time as- 
sistant coordinator of Student Health Ser- 
vices and the nurse at the Lawrence cam- 
pus. Donna also was nominated by two 
separate staff members, Kathy Rodger and 
Deborah Fowler. Donna has worked at NECC 
since 1988. Donna was cited for her many 
contributions to student health services. 

Caryl Taylor is a graphic arts technician 
in publications. Caryl has worked at NECC 
in various capacities, full and part-time, 
since 1974, and in the publications depart- 
ment for 17 years. Caryl was recognized for 
saving the college time and unnecessary 
expense on many occasions. 

The award recipients will receive public 
recognition in local and school newspapers 
and their names will be posted on an hon- 
orary plaque in the Bentley Library. Each 
will have exclusive use of a reserved park- 
ing space for one month and a $100 gift 
certificate to the restaurant or mall of their 
choice. 


Donation gives students hands-on training 


@ Equipment will help 
health students gain 
skills 


By DAVID COUSINS 
News Editor 


now see what looks like a miniature 

hospital, thanks to the donation of 
two dialysis machines by Renex Dialysis of 
Amesbury. 

The equipment will help students train 
in a field where there is a growing demand 
for patient-care technicians. 

The machines filter toxins out of the 
blood and return cleaner blood back to the 
patient. 

The program started in 1996, when Rose- 


S tudents at the Lawrence campus can 


mary Fantegrosso, administrator of Renex 
Dialysis of Amesbury, thought it would be 
a good idea if the college had a dialysis 
program as part of its medical course. 

Program Director Joan Hagopian felt it 
would be prudent to look into the program 
for the college, and she developed a Needs 
Assessment Survey. 

“We got a great response from the ad- 
ministration,” said Hagopian. “We formed 
an advisory committee and met for a whole 
year before we decided on the program.” 

Enrollment has been great so far, 
Hagopian said. The college has applied for 
national accreditation with the board of 
Nephrology Examiners in Kansas. If the 
program is accredited, students can be na- 
tionally certified upon graduation and be 
able to take the national certification exam. 

“I knew that Northern Essex had a real 
good medical course,” Fantegrosso said. 


“There is a major need for patient care 
technicians all over the country.” 

Because of these donations, students 

n practice using the equipment as part of 
eir training. 

The course consists of two years of train- 
ing at Northern Essex, plus 240 hours of 
internship at local clinics such as Merrimack 
Valley Dialysis of Methuen. 

It is one of the few programs in the 
country. In the past, technicians went 
through on-the-job training as opposed to 
taking college courses. 

“Due to the complexities of this kind of 
training, it is required that students spend 
time working in a clinic,” Hagopian said. 

“Working in a clinic is hard, but at the 
same time its rewarding,” student Diana 
Walsh said. “I highly recommend the class.” 
Contact David Cousins by e-mail at: 
dcous99@hotmail.com 


Senate president resigns to run for student trustee 


By DAVID COUSINS 
News Editor 


rthur LaFave Jr. recently announced 
At plans to resign as student senate 
president. LaFave has decided to seek 
the board of trustee seat that will become 


UPS - 


vacant when current Trustee James E. 
Horton graduates at the end of the spring 
semester. 

Serving in both capacities would have 
been too much, LaFave said. Instead he will 
concentrate his efforts on the trustees. 

“I just couldn’t give 100 percent to the 


Now Hiring for 
Part-time Jobs, 
$10.50 to $11.75* 
per hour to start! 


UPS offers excellent permanent part-time employment with 
full-time benefits. Several shifts are available: 


Day Sort: 12:30 — 5:30 p.m. 


Twi Sort: 
Mid Sort: 


students of Northern Essex,” LaFave said. 
“On the board of trustees I will do as much 
as I can for the school in the future.” 

In an election Wednesday, April 28, Act- 
ing President John Todisco will be opposed 
by Senator at Large Christopher Whalen for 
the vacant president’s seat. 


6:00 — 11:00 p.m. 
11:00 — 4:00 a.m. 
Preload: 3:30 — 8:30 a.m. 


UPS also offers low cost transportation to and from work. 
For more information, please see your UPS recruiter 


from 1 to 4 p.m.at: 


* Includes applied incentive @ 20 hours 


Or call (978) 441-3400 


UPS is an equal opportunity employer 
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Getting into the swing of things 


@ Plenty of opportunities 
are available to work 
those dancing feet at 
local establishments 


By AMANDA SHAW 
Staff Reporter 


s the swing revival hits local clubs 
A= dance studios, participants can 

express their creativity while exer- 
cising and having fun. 

“Everyone wants to be creative,” says 
Susan Sheppard, owner and founder of 
Dance Technics in Newton, N.H. Dancing 
allows freedom of expression.” 

The new swing dancing revival hit the 
East Coast about a year ago after the Gap 
ran its ad featuring Brian Setzer. Bands 
such as Cherry Poppin’ Daddies, The Brian 
Setzer Orchestra and Big Bad Voodoo Daddy 
have ignited the swing fever in the younger 
generation. 

“The music is very captivating. It makes 
you want to dance,” Sheppard said. 

Although the swing revival had a surge 
in popularity after the Gap ad, swing danc- 
ing began in New Yorkin the 1930s with the 
Lindy Hop. The Lindy is a variation of the 


Charleston, a step from the 19zus invented 
by Harlem dancers. 

Then came the jitterbug, a faster, more 
complicated version. Today’s style of swing 


dancing is a mix of a wide variety of these 
steps set to a combination of music from 
new and old swing bands. 

When Susan Sheppard opened her stu- 
dio 10 years ago, she offered swing dance 
lessons. Her dad was a swinger and she 
grew up thinking everyone knew how to 
Jitterbug. Swing allows young people to 
make connections with their parents and 
grandparents. 

“Kids saw them [parents and grandpar- 
ents] dancing as a couple and can now 
experience that,” she says 

One of the area clubs to pick up on the 
trend is the Sad Cafe in Plaistow, N.H. 
Known for giving young talent an opportu- 
nity to perform on stage, the Sad Cafe 
began featuring a swing night last fall. They 
offer a one-hour lesson followed by a chance 
to practice on the dance floor. The swing 
night usually runs the last Sunday of the 
month. Admission is $5 including the 
lesson. 

The Sad Cafe has dancers that range 
from age nine to couples in their seventies. 

“Dancing keeps people young, and it’s 
much more fun than going to the gym,” 
said Sheppard. “Dancers are athletes, they're 
just artistic athletes.” 

Sheppard also said, “Dancing is a great 
stress reliever for people who have jobs 
where they ’re sitting behind a desk all day.” 


Alumnus writes the news for thousands 


continued from page 1 
requiring a year of therapy. 

Not only did he deal with radical physi- 
cal transitions, but encountered a mental 
metamorphosis as well. 

“For me, the accident was a big come- 
down. Before I thought ‘Oh, I don’t need any 
help. I can do everything by myself,” he 
said. Epstein changed his views, and now 
feels in-class scribes and a convenient envi- 
ronment to use crutches helped him get his 
confidence back. 

Epstein also made many new friends, 
including a few disabled students in the 
hearing impaired program. Their confidence 
inspired him, he said. “You go over there [to 
NECC] and see there’s a lot to offer. It’s a lot 
more than a place for flunkies and drop 
outs.” 

His father, Martin, believes the same 
and became a member of the college’s 
Foundation Board to prove it. The group 
raises money for scholarships. 

Mike Epstein kept his grades up and 
transferred to Emerson College for commu- 
nications classes, but said a smaller school 
was better for him. 

“NECC will always hold a special place in 
my heart. It’s where I got my start,” he said. 

He enjoyed a short stint as an actor in 
the Top Notch Players, though he flubbed 


his lines so badly, Epstein decided not to 
return. 

It was exposure to the communications 
field, however, that lit the twigs that began 
the fire. Epstein tooka couple of newswriting 
classes at Emerson with one thing in mind, 
he said. 

“My first goal was to get on the air and 
make wise-ass comments.” 

He soon learned it wasn’t all like the 
world of Howard Stern and now keeps his 
jokes to the newsroom. It’s a place where 
both writers and broadcasters can be zany, 
however; jokes continually fly and Epstein’s 
computer monitor is loaded hilariously with 
hundreds of fruit stickers. 

Writing things that “sing” is the goal of 
the staff of 12. Concise and vivid words 
must be chosen when Epstein tries to 
shorten stories that might be 30.inches in a 
newspaper to just 20 seconds of readable 
text. There’s pressure for almost the whole 
eight-hour shift, as the news is updated and 
read every half-hour, but no one seems to 
mind. They barely even look at the clock 
unless it’s to time stories — Epstein barely 
notices when it may be 6:30 a.m. and he’s 
already been there for three hours. He 
works Saturday through Wednesday from 
3:30 to 11:30 a.m. 

“The secret to this shift is staying heavily 


caffeinated. It’s lousy pay for long and poor 
hours. It’s also a hard industry to break 
into,” he said. 

But still, Epstein and his counterparts 
love it. They've formed an excellent news- 
room dynamic that keeps them going. It 
might have to, though, because with such 
strange hours there isn’t much room fora 
social life. Epstein says he doesn’t get out 
much and when he does, it’s usually for 
coffee or to visit his young son. A trip to 
Disney World provided him with a media 
anecdote that he likes tq pass along. 

“We went to Disney World the day that 
the Gulf War broke out. I kept passing by 
TVs to see what was going on. Let me tell 
you, you haven’t lived until you’ve seen 
Mickey Mouse watching bombs drop on 
Baghdad,” he said. 


It proves the old media. quip that you | 


never know who’s viewing or listening. Part 
of Epstein’s attraction to his job is being 
able to communicate with different people, 
including some on short wave radios from 
Florida, Bermuda and as far away as Fin- 
land. 

“I get mail from around the world. It’s 
nice to know that people are listening and 
that I’m part of the most successful news 
station in Boston. It keeps me doing the 
best job I can.” 


Dance Technics offers a wide variety of 
dance styles other than swing including 
Irish step dancing, ballroom, Latin and 
highland dancing. “I love to continue to 
have the opportunity to bring new dance 
forms to this community and the surround- 
ing communities because the possibilities 
are endless,” she said. 

Sheppard said that swing has also paved 
the way for other couples’ dances. These 
types are very social activities. \ 

“It’s a great way to meet other people,” 
she said. 

In keeping with this expanding genre of 
popular couples’ dances, the Sad Cafe plans 
to expand their dance instruction. In addi- 
tion to the basic swing moves, they will also 
begin teaching the mambo, the cha cha and 
the hand jive. 

While offering a fun social activity to the 
community, Dance Technics and the Sad 
Cafe’s Linda Ard hope to continue to offer 
instruction and experience in upcoming 
dance trends. 

“I wanted to give the people that come 
every week a chance to learn something 
new,”Ard said. 

Whether it’s the fast feet of River Dance 
or the mysterious Tango, you can be sure 
that both Sheppard and Ard will be among 
the first in the area to feature the new 
dance trend. 


Wanted: For fall semester: photographers 
who want to showcase their work in the 
campus newspaper. We supply the film, 
scanning hardware and software, and train- 
ing. You supply the eye and a desire to excel. 
Contact us in the newsroom today at ext. 
3634. ; 
See our display ad with a listing of all 
open positions on page 4 of this issue. 


Go to College — Tuition Free! 


Work One Weekend a Month and Earn 
100% College Tuition! 


in the Army National Guard 


YOU Can... 


- Receive 100% College Tuition 

~ Receive the Montgomery G.I. Bill! 

|- Learn a Job Skill of your choice! 

|- Earn over $110.00 per weekend to start! 

~ Call today and discover just how easy 
paying for college can be! 

MASSACHUSETTS 
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for its cartoon 
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Shade N.Y. (AP) — Syracuse 
University’s student newspa- 
per apologized in print Tuesday 
for running an editorial cartoon 
that sparked a student protest and 
accusations that the paper was 
racially insensitive. 

Protesters said a depiction of 
Student Government Association 
President Michaeljulius Idani in 
Friday’s Daily Orange looked strik- 
ingly like the fictitious Little Black 
Sambo, a century-old storybook 
character embodying offensive Af- 
rican-American stereotypes. 

About 200 students protested 
Monday. After an hour meeting 
with protesters, the newspaper 
agreed that Tuesday’s top story 
would be the protest with a quoted 
apology from editor Ron 
DePasquale. 

The paper also agreed to have 
staff participate in a diversity sen- 
sitivity workshop and to appoint a 
student adviser for race issues. 

“I think that while we never 
want to go through an experience 
like this, it’s something that in the 
end can benefit everybody,” 
DePasquale said. 

Cartoonist Dan Dippel said he 
never intended race to be an issue 
in the cartoon. 

The cartoon showed what is 
supposed to be a tongue-wagging 
Idaniskipping down the road with 
money flying everywhere. It was 
paired with an editorial criticiz- 
ing the SGA leader for promising a 
student group he would help fund 
a Hip-Hop Showcase without go- 
ing through the proper channels. 

~~ 


No arrests made 


at nude run 


NN ARBOR, Mich. (AP) — The 

annual Naked Mile run across 
the University of Michigan cam- 
pus brought thousands of specta- 
tors but little trouble. 

“Td say it was a lot more sedate 
than I thought it might be, so I’m 
happy about that,” Sgt. Mike 
Logghe of the Ann Arbor Police 
Department told The Ann Arbor 
News. 

The Naked Mile, held last week, 
celebrates the last day of classes at 
Michigan. 

There were no reports ofsexual 
assaults or groping as were re- 
ported by women last year, nor 
were there any reports this year of 
confrontations between partici- 
pants and photographers, Logghe 
said. 

Some still photos and video of 
previous runs have appeared on 
Internet Web sites, some with links 
to pornographic sites or offered 
for sale. 

But none of nearly a dozen 
people asked about why they were 
photographing the event would 
admit to marketing their work, 
the paper said. 

Officers from the university’s 
Department of Public Safety made 
some arrests, issued several tick- 
ets, and were called to at least two 
fights, said Lt. Joe Piersante. 

But he characterized those in- 
cidents as “pretty small stuff for 
an event this size.” 


@ Bill would 
increase maximum 


amount by $400 


By ANJETTA MCQUEEN 
AP Education Writer 


ASHINGTON (AP) — 
House Republicans are 
offering a plan to in- 


crease federal grants to low in- 
come college students. 

The $1 billion plan, which 
would add $400 to the $3,125 
maximum amount that a low-in- 
come student can get under the 
annual Pell Grant program, sets 
the stage for this year’s financing 
battle over education. 

Rep. Bill Goodling, R-Pa., chair- 
man of the House Education and 
Workforce Committee, said Tues- 
day the plan would not exceed the 
caps put on spending for this year. 

Republicans want to increase 
spending in other federal student 
aid programs. 

The Clinton administration’s 
plan for fiscal 2000 would add 
$125 to the grant maximum. But 
increases proposed by President 
Clinton, of 50 percent or more, 
were mostly for teacher-training, 
aid to Hispanic-serving colleges 
and GEAR UP, a college prepara- 
tion program. 

“The president once again has 


listened to the pollsters,” said 
Goodling, who contends Clinton 
favors his newer proposed pro- 
grams over “tried and true” pro- 
grams like the Pell Grants. 

“He is meeting his political 
needs, not the real needs of stu- 
dents and educators.” 

The administration has accused 
the GOP of pitting higher educa- 
tion against programs for chil- 
dren. The GOP plan “ignores the 
importance of preparing students 
for college,” said education secre- 
tary Richard W. Riley. 

Jay Diskey, Republican spokes- 
man for the Education Commit- 
tee, said the Republicans’ higher 
education plan doesn’t ask for any 
cuts in other programs, including 
Clinton priorities such as new 
teachers to reduce class sizes, 
school construction and after- 
school classes. 

Crafting the spending bill, 
which includes a wide range of 
programs and must fall within the 
budget, will not be easy, said David 
Kohn, spokesman for Rep. John 
Porter, R-Ill., who oversees the 
House Appropriations subcommit- 
tee on education, health and labor 
spending. 

“In general terms, Mr. Porter 
would agree with Mr. Goodling 
that support for higher education 
is the major priority for that bill,” 
Kohn said. 


High School last week. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE: A participant holds up a sign reading 
“Stop the Maddess” during a service in Littleton, Colo., Sunday, 
April 25, for the victims of the shooting rampage at Columbine 


Ohio colleges look at computer requirement 


@ Bookstores may 
need to stock PCs in 
the future 


By DOUG ALDEN 
AP Writer 


& OLUMBUS, Ohio (AP) — 
Soon, good grades won’t 
be enough to get into some 
Ohio schools. 

Preparing students for jobs af- 
ter graduation has prompted some 
colleges to make owning a com- 
puter a requirement, educators 
say, even though schools may lose 
potential students. 

“Maybe you could call it the 
pencils and papers of the 21st 
century,” Laura Massey, spokes- 
woman for the State Board of Re- 
gents, said Tuesday. 


Ohio University’s Board of 
Trustees approved a proposal last 
week requiring incoming students 
to have their own computers. The 
school in Athens is the first state- 
run institution with such a re- 
quirement. 

The University of Dayton, a 
private school, will implement a 
similar requirement this fall. 

It’s up to the board of trustees 
at each school to pass such rules, 
but the Board of Regents feels 
making sure Ohio students are 
computer-savvy when they gradu- 
ate is a top priority, Massey said. 

“The regents are very much an 
advocate of having our students 
prepared for the 21st Century. They 
really would like for our college 
grads to be able to use technology 
proficiently,” she said. 

Massey said Dayton and Ohio 
University are following a national 
trend to have student-computer 


requirements. 

Virginia Tech, a school of about 
25,000 students in Blacksburg, Va., 
began requiring incoming fresh- 
men to have their own computer 
last fall. 

Dave Nutter, associate director 
of university relations, said the 
policy probably discouraged a 
small number of students from 
attending, but the school knew 
that when the policy was approved. 

“There wasn’t any great out- 
pouring against it. Most people 
saw it as a natural evolution of 
course requirements of college 
education today,” he said. 

The Ohio University policy is 
scheduled to begin in two years. 
Starting next fall at Dayton, first- 
year students will have to own or 
lease one of three computer mod- 
els from the university, said Assis- 
tant Provost for Academics Tom 
Skill, a Dayton communications 


professor. 

The school will assist in financ- 
ing, and students will own the 
computer once it’s paid off. Day- 
ton will supply software and tech- 
nical support, Skill said. 

“It’s a real nice system. Stu- 
dents will have all support they 
need and the hardware won’t get 
in the way of learning,” he said. 
“In order to supply that kind of 
support we have to make sure 
everybody has the same machine.” 

Other state universities, like 
Miami University in Oxford, have 
placed the priority on making sure 
students who don’t own comput- 
ers have access at computer labs. 
Dorm rooms are wired with a high- 
speed Internet hookup. 

But Miami has no plans to re- 
quire students toown a computer, 
spokeswoman Holly Wissing said. 

“T think the thought is this is 
working the way it is,” she said. 


Graduate student allegedly made Ecstacy in lab 


@ College site pro- 
vides ideal site for 
drug production 


[esis Ariz. (AP) — A Uni- 
versity of Arizona graduate 
student working ona chemi- 
cal for testing metals for mines 
allegedly had a side project mak- 
ing an illegal drug known as Ec- 
stasy. 

Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion agents arrested Chad A. Gettel, 
23, on a federal warrant charging 
him with conspiracy to produce 


and conspiracy to distribute a con- 
trolled substance. He was released 
after posting $20,000 bond. 
Gettel, a health club tennis pro, 
allegedly was part of a drug distri- 
bution network along with a Uni- 
versity of Arizona student now 
living in Atlanta, DEA spokesman 
Jim Molesa said. No details were 
available Tuesday in Tucson con- 
cerning the Atlanta investigation. 
The legitimate compounds 
Gettel was producing are chemi- 
cal close to amphetamines and 
could easily be converted into Ec- 
stasy, also known as X or E—a 
stimulant and hallucinogenic that 


can produce a euphoric feeling. 
Molesa called it a “lightweight LSD” 
with no dramatic psychological 
effect. 

Gettel had volunteered to work 
at a lab since early 1998 while 
taking classes at the university. 
His work was supervised by chem- 
istry professor Robert Bates, from 
whom Gettel took a class in 1997. 

Ecstasy is a little more compli- 
cated to make than is metham- 
phetamine, so there are fewer il- 
licit labs producing it, though the 
DEA has found some others in 
Tucson over the past two years, 
Molesa said. 


“Most people can’t get their 
hands on benzene (one of the 
chemicals needed), so usually it’s 
not something we see,” he said. “A 
university lab is an ideal place to 
produce something like that.” 

Bates said the nature of chemi- 
cal research makes preventing 
abuse difficult. 


“You can’t take the starting 
substance off the market because 
they’re legitimate compounds 
used for many other projects,” he 
said. “I don’t know how to keep 
people from doing things on the 
side.” 
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@ Popularity at 
only 11 percent 
after protests, riots 


By CARLOS CISTERNAS 
AP Writer 


UITO, Ecuador (AP) — 

Ecuador’s president is try 

ing to win back credibility 
ami rges he lacks the strength 
to govern his chaotic, strike-prone 
country as it tries to emerge from 
a deep recession. 

Doubts about President Jamil 
Mahuad’s ability to handle 
Ecuador’s savage political infight- 
ing, which toppled the last elected 
president, emerged during a wave 
of strikes and protests in March 
against harsh austerity reforms. 

The urbane, Harvard-educated 
Mahuad dropped from sight as 
often-violent demonstrations by 
taxi and bus drivers and students 
paralyzed major cities. 

But last week, a rejuvenated 
Mahuad began giving marathon 
interviews, answering questions 
about his health, ( he had a stroke 
in 1997), and his plans to cut the 
bloated bureaucracy. 

He promoted “Ecuador 2000,” 

his plan to rescue the economy 
from what he has called its “worst 
crisis in 70 years,” caused by low 
prices for oil — its main export — 
and damage from El Nino-driven 
floods in 1998. 
' Ecuador’s budget deficit has 
swelled to 7 percent of its gross 
domestic product, inflation tops 
50 percent and growth has come 
to a screeching halt. 

Mahuad’s popularity fell to 11 
percent in polls after the protests, 


which ended when the govern- 
ment partly gave in to the strikers 
and reduced an almost threefold 
increase in gasoline prices. 

Many questioned his ability to 
handle Ecuador’s rough-and- 
tumble politics and predicted he 
would be chased from office, as 
the eccentric former President 
Abdala Bucaram was in 1997 after 
just six months in office. 

Bucaram was removed from 
office by Congress for “mental in- 
capacity” amid massive street pro- 
tests against similar austerity 


measures. 

Mahuad will face more pro- 
tests because Ecuador’s munici- 
palities have called for a one-day 
strike Thursday to demand a 
greater share of the nation’s bud- 
get. Business leaders in the coastal 
city of Guayaquil, Ecuador’s larg- 
est city, have agreed to join the 
strike, and an umbrella group rep- 
resenting its unions has called for 
street marches and protests. 

But analysts say it is still too 
early to write off Mahuad, who 
has been in office eight months. 


AP Photo/Collin Reid 
TAXING SITUATION: A police officer tries to maintain order while supporters of the opposition 
Jamaica Labor Party (J.L.P) wave to pedestrians from the motorcade organised to protest the 
increase in the taxes on gasoline. Attendants shouted “PJ must go” and “Shower,” the slogan of the 
J.L.P. in Kingston, Jamaica. The Prime Minister of Jamaica, P.J. Patterson, is expected to anounce 
a rollback of taxes on gasoline which fueled last week’s protests. 


“Mahuad has preferred to play 
dead when it has suited him. But 
he was not dead, he was only 
pretending to be dead,” political 
analyst Maximo Ponce said. 

Mahuad has shrugged off his 
low popularity as the price he 
must pay for making unpopular 
but necessary reforms to Ecuador’s 
economy. 

“Popular support is important, 
but it is an historical constant in 
Ecuador that a president arrives, 
has to make tough decisions and 
falls out of popular favor.” 


Haiti's favorite music thriving in South Florida 


@ Konpa dance 
tunes popular at 
local clubs 


By LEILA COBO-HANLON 
The Miami Herald 


IAMI (AP) — On Friday 

nights, the party at Spir 

its Nightclub in Miami 
rarely gets going before midnight. 
That’s the time Top Vice, a local 
band, hits the stage, playing for 
anywhere between 100 and 300 
people who come to sway to the 
blaring trumpets and sexy Creole 
words of Haitian konpa music. 

A few miles south, in the heart 
of Kendall, konpa is also playing at 
La Coupole, a Haitian restaurant. 
And in Miami Beach, purists can 
dance to classic konpa from the 
50s and *60s at Tap on the third 
Friday of every month. 

Konpa — Haiti’s most popular 
and best-known music — thrives 
in South Florida; it is played in 
scattered nightclubs that bring in 
world-class acts like Tabou Combo 
and Sweet Micky. 

For most people, the groups 
don’t elicit the recognition that 
The Fugees or the Haitian roots 
band Boukman Eksperyans do. 
That’s because the Haitian music 
most Haitians dance to is the music 


non-Haitians know the least. 

Konpa is remarkably similar to 
merengue, the music of the Do- 
minican Republic, and is usually 
played by big bands with between 
nine and 12 members. Typically 
they include two singers, bass, 
rhythm and lead guitar, drums, 
congas, bell, a Haitian tom drum, 
keyboards and three horns. 

But while merengue is ubiqui- 
tous, konpa, sung in Creole or 
French, gets virtually no commer- 
cial airplay in South Florida, and 
CDs and tapes are hard to find. 

“The Haitian is always inter- 
ested in konpa,” says Carmelo 
Frederic, lead singer for Top Vice. 
“But other ethnic groups need to 
be exposed to it.” 

“Konpa is a slower version of 
merengue, a more sensual meren- 
gue,” says Jacques, who also gives 
lessons Fridays at the Italian Ameri- 
can Club in Hollywood. “You can 
do different dances to the konpa 
rhythm: Brazilian samba, Cuban 
cha-cha-cha, Dominican merengue 
and salsa. They all have four beats. 
But all the steps are essentially 
merengue.” 

The lines between merengue 
and konpa, like the lines between 
the Dominican Republic and Haiti, 
have long been blurred. 

Konpa, also known as compas 
in French, (konpa is the Creole 


spelling), was created, or at least 
popularized, by bandleader 
Nemours Jan-Baptiste in the ’50s. 
Jan-Baptiste, who used to play a 
merengue style known as meren- 
gue tipico cibae Ino from a moun- 
tainous region of the Dominican 
Republic, created his own rhythm 
and called it compas direct. 

The name came from the word 
compas, which means “beat” in 
Creole and in Spanish. 

It wasn’t as if Jan-Baptiste stole 
merengue, arhythm that had gone 
back and forth between the two 
countries for more than 100 years. 
He took its basic four-by-four 
rhythm, added accordion and a 
second drum part played ona bell, 
and modified the beat slightly, so 
that instead of playing a strict 
one-two-three-four, the drum 
beats spilled onto the next mea- 
sure. 

Maybe it was the catchy, repeti- 
tious rhythm; maybe the sensu- 
ous dance that went with it. But 
konpa became the favored dance 
style of Haitians, despite its birth 
as an urban dance form ina mostly 
rural country, and despite being 
supported by the Duvalier elite in 
the ’60s and ’70s. 

Like Dominican merengue, 
konpa is relatively easy to dance 
to, with its gently swaying walk- 
ing step. It’s slower than meren- 


m+ J4 


gue, and more sensual, with hip 
sashaying akin to the Brazilian 
lambada. But unlike lambada, 
there has never been a konpa craze. 

“Konpa has not been promoted 
as a social dance,” says Jacques. 
“It’s a little too vulgar, like 
lambada,” he said. He considers 
lambada a risque derivative of 
samba, as konpa is of merengue. 

But there’s more to it than 
that, according to Gage Averill, 
who heads the Department of 
Ethnomusicology at New York 
University. An expert in Haitian 
music, he has written extensively 
on the subject and frequently vis- 
its Miami. 

“Konpa has been consistently 
popular in the Haitian commu- 
nity since immigration to Miami 


rose in the late 70s,” says Averill. _ 
“But there’s been very, very little - 


crossover since that time.” 

Partly, says Averill, that’s be- 
cause of the continuing cultural 
and language divides between 
Haitian Americans and others. 
“And [also think there hasn’t been 
a real concrete effort on the part 
of promoters, producers and the 
structure to reach out.” 

“There are more Haitian bands 
in Miami now,” says singer 
Frederic. “But I wouldn’t say there’s 
a Miami sound. If there’s a band 
influenced by Miami, it would be 


‘people’s’ poet 
sentenced to jail 


RETORIA, South Africa (AP) — 

One of South Africa’s most be- 
loved artists — a “people’s poet” 
who performed at President 
Nelson Mandela’s inauguration — 
was sentenced last week to 13 
years in prison for bank robbery. 

Family members and support- 
ers of Mzwakhe Mbuli sobbed af- 
ter the sentencing. Outside the 
courthouse, about 100 fans gath- 
ered and accused the judge of 
racism. 

“I am no stranger to harass- 
ment,” Mbuli told reporters be- 
fore being led off to jail. “I am no 
stranger to hatred.lamno stranger 
to pain, and life in solitude.” 

He called the sentence a mis- 
carriage of justice and promised 
to appeal. 

Mbulirose to fame denouncing 
apartheid and has performed in- 
ternationally. His recordings of 
chanted verse over musical ac- 
companiment are big sellers in 
South Africa. 

His case had drawn widespread 
attention, and well-known figures 
such as Winnie Madikizela- 
Mandela, Mandela’s ex-wife, and 
anti-apartheid activist Helen 
Suzman rallied to the performer’s 
side. 

Close aides to Mandela and 
Deputy President Thabo Mbeki vis- 
ited Mbuli in jail, where he was 
held without bail. 

Mbuli was convicted March 29 
for stealing $2,500 from a First 
National Bank branch in 1997. Two 
accomplices were sentenced to 14 
and 15 years each. 

Mbuli, 38, claimed he was 
framed because he knew details 
about the alleged involvement of 
top government officials in drug 
smuggling. He refused to reveal 
the information publicly. 

Minutes after the robbery, 
Mbuli and his two bodyguards 
were arrested in a car two blocks 
from the bank. 

Police said they found guns, a 
hand grenade and ammunition in 
the car, plus a bag with money just 
stolen from the bank. 


Top Vice because we're greatly 
influenced by Latin music.” 

Regardless of Miami’s proxim- 
ity to Haiti, most major konpa 
bands are out of New York, includ- 
ing the veteran ensemble Tabou 
Combo, considered by many to be 
the top konpa ensemble in the 
world. Tabou has been together 
since 1967, and its percussionist, 
Yvon Andre “Kapi,” lives in Miami. 

“We play all over the world,” 
says Andre, noting that the band 
recently played a 30-year celebra- 
tion concert in Paris before tens of 
thousands of people. “We play tra- 
ditional konpa, but our music has 
evolved. Tabou Combo has a lot of 
funk, a lot of hip-hop in its sound 
today.” 

Indeed, Tabou Combo’s 30-year 
career is a case study for the devel- 
opment of konpa music, which 
over the years has absorbed influ- 
ences ranging from rock ‘n’ roll 
and bossa nova to hip-hop and 
soul. 
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@ It’s not just. 
about strength, but 
a desire for 
confidence 


By MARIA ZNOJ 


Features Editor 


pages in NECC’s fall semester 

catalog to decide what elective 
to take, an adventure course may 
be the way to go. 

Rock climbing is one of a few 
courses Craig Wilson instructs at 
NECC. He said a benefit of this 
course is that you can conquer a 
challenge, and believe that you 
can climb anything if you have 
determination. 

The course is held at the 


I fyou’re searching through the 


I see students 
who are shy or 
emotionally with- 
drawn, get a 
feeling of accom- 
plishment 


AIM HIGH 


Unlimited Internet Access 


Mind climbing 


Haverhill YMCA, and the climbs 
are for all levels. The hardest climb 
is orange and the easiest is yellow. 

Students must only use the 
holes that are marked for that 
color for a climb. He said it looks 
like a converted racquetball court 
indoors. 

Ifthe weather permits, students 
may go on trips to the White Moun- 
tains or to a rink in Lawrence that 
has a 40-foot climb. 

The class introduces techniques 
of rock-climbing, and assistance 
with the basic hands-on practice. 
Rock climbing classes have four 
steps in the fulfillment of self- 
confidence: 

V Learning types of equipment 
and how to use them. 

VY Basic climbing techniques: 
the focus and the planned route a 
climber has to think about before 
starting. 

’ Safety aspects: how to fall 
and how to use the ropes. 

V Refined climbing techniques 

“Anyone can doit,” Wilson said. 
No one has ever gotten hurt and 
that whether someone wants to 
climb up to a level or not is up to 
them. A person has to be able to 
feel safe and secure enough to 
want to go on. 

“You gain a great deal of self- 
esteem,” he said. 

Seeing self-accomplishment 
through his students’ eyes is one 
reason why he teaches this, along 


Set your goals high. 


We'll help get you there. 


Sometimes reaching your goals seems like an impossible task. 
In the Air Force you'll get the tools you need to reach any goal 
you set. We'll help get you there by: 


* providing education opportunities with tuition assistance 
¢ establishing leadership skills for a promising future 
® preparing you for a career in life 


You can earn up to $9,000 enlistment bonus, if you qualify. So, 
if you're between the ages of 17-27 — call 1-800-423-USAF 
for an information packet, or visit 
the Air Base at www.airforce.com 
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Call Now: 
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The program 


with backpacking, mountain bik- 
ing, canoeing and golfat NECC. He 
said he sees his students gain a 
sense of accomplishment when 
they are in his class. 

Climbing and planning the next 
foot groove was nothing to fear 
for student Jason Wilkins. He said 
even though it is tiring because 
you use your whole body, the end 
result is worth it. 

“There was no point in the 
course when I felt scared and 
couldn’t do something. It’s all 
about trusting the person holding 
the end of the rope,” Wilkens said. 

Wilkins said the sport is more 
ofa mind sport, and trust. Worries 
about falling never occurred to 
him because his safety was always 
assured when Wilson would stand 
by giving instruction to the per- 
son holding the rope. 

“At the end of the class I was 
exhilarated, but I felt good. be- 
causeI made it to the top,” Wilkens 
said. 

Students wouldn’t have suc- 
ceeded without the self-esteem 
boost from Craig Wilson. Wilkens 
said he needed Craig for moral 
support while climbing, because 
he needed to know that finishing 
the challenge is what it’s all about. 

Feeling experienced and confi- 
dent enough to use skills learned 
from Wilson outside of class is 
what Wilken said he is going to do. 
He said that it wasn’t only a good 


Maria Znoj photo 


TRIUMPH AND TRUST: Lindsay Hirshfeld completes a confidence 
climb with the help of sports instructor Jack Buckhout. A confidence 
climb is a term for when a student gets to the top, looks down, and 
says “falling.” When they feel safe, they fall. This exercise builds trust 
between the belayer and student for future climbs. 


workout, but also a great learning 
experience. 

“After climbing I feel confident, 
a lot more confident than I felt 
before the class,” he said. 

For student Sinthia Rosario, the 
success she has had in rock climb- 
ing has caused her to want to take 
up canoeing in the fall. She said 
she was never scared or felt any- 
one in the class was in danger. 

After reaching the top of her 
climb, she said she would feel 
strength not only in her body but 
in her mind too. 

“Wilson was always there to 


Rosario said. 

Family class instructor Jack 
Kothman belays student Terry 
Buckhout on to the ground. She 
said after her first time she has a 
lot more confidence and determi- 
nation in tasks other than rock- 
climbing. 

“T see students who are shy or 
emotionally withdrawn, get a feel- 
ing ofaccomplishment,” Kothman 
said. 

The YMCA offers the class for 
NECC students and the public. 
Contact Maria Znoj by e-mail at 
observer@necc.mass.edu. 
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Author looks for end game in Iraq_ 


@ Story takes deeper look 
into the conflict with 
Saddam Hussein 


ENDGAME Sotvinc THE IRAQ PROB- 
LEM - ONCE AND FOR ALL 

By Scott Ritter 

Simon & Schuster. 240 pp. $22 

Reviewed by Fouad Ajami 


Ritter is an Ishmael burdened with a 

story that is sure to be doubted by 
people spared his experience. When Ishmael 
set out in “Moby Dick” to tell of the White 
Whale, he worried about the “reasonable- 
ness” of the tale: “For this is one of those 
disheartening instances where truth re- 
quires full as much bolstering as error.” 

His hope lay in those “citations of items” 
known to him as a whaler. Scott Ritter puts 
his trust in the facts as he saw them during 
his years as a UN weapons inspector in Iraq, 
which began in 1991 and ended with his 
resignation, in the summer of 1998 from 
his position as chief of UNSCOM’s Conceal- 
ment Investigations Unit. 

Ritter has the passion of a truth-teller 
and the conviction that he alone knows his 
whale — Saddam Hussein. In an odd sort of 
way, as he hunts down that whale, he bonds 
with it. Having seen the despot in his own 
world, Ritter writes of Saddam: “He has 
created a uniquely Iraqi destiny, based on 
the years of confrontation with the West 
and the world... The Iraqi people see Saddam 
as a symbol of hope in their world of 
despair.” 

After a terrible defeat, after a decade of 
sanctions, the Iraqi dictator still withstands 
all assaults; and the sleuth who came look- 
ing for his weapons of mass direction has 
developed a sort of awe for his nemesis. By 
the time we near the end of the narrative, 
by the time Scott Ritter forsakes the role of 
narrator and witness and takes up that of 
policy wonk, we are treated to Ritters star- 


E the light of his own certitude, Scott 


tling prescription for the Iraqi problem: 
accommodation with Saddam, the rehabili- 
tation of his regime. 

Ritter’s has been an uneven, surprising 
performance. The technical man in him, 
the witness with the bare facts, has been 
incomparable. He blew the whistle on the 


’ Clinton administration’s Iraq policy, and 


the Clinton people deserved it. 

They blustered in public, but averted 
their gaze from Iraq’s repeated violations of 
the weapons inspection regime, and called 
off “challenge inspections” at suspect Iraqi 
sites lest they be forced to make good on 
their threats. ; 

We now know, beyond the shadow of 
any doubt — and we owe that knowledge to 
Ritter — that it was Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright who averted a show- 
down in February 1998, dispatching UN 
Secretary General Kofi Annan to Baghdad 
to make a deal that put offa reckoning with 
Saddam Hussein. This was not Annan’s 
brightest moment, but he was doing Wash- 
ington’s bidding; he rescued Albright (and 
her boss) from their own bluster and ir- 
resolution. 

The best part of the book is Ritter’s 
prologue, the tale of UNSCOM 255, the 
aborted inspection mission in August 1998 
(and the 255th inspection since the begin- 
ning in 1991) that triggered his resignation. 
His inspectors had received an intelligence 
tip: 10 crates of missile parts, they were 
informed, were stashed in the Baghdad 
headquarters of the Ba’ath Party. 

They had another serious lead. The pre- 
ceding month, a challenge inspection had 
been called off by UNSCOM executive chair- 
man Richard Butler; it was a case of “bad 
timing,” Butler told the restless head of his 
concealment unit. Ritter dissented in a 
“long critical memorandum.” 

The situation snapped in August when 
Butler, after a meeting with Secretary 
Albright, called off the new inspections and 


ordered Ritter to leave Baghdad at once. 
‘There was, he said, no support for this kind 
of activity at this time,” Ritter recalls. On 
his flight home from the Persian Gulf, 
Ritter began drafting his letter of resigna- 
tion. 

In the aftermath ofhis resignation, Ritter 
began to confuse his audience and lose 
some of the very supporters who had hailed 
him as a man of principle. There seemed to 
be many Ritters, often at odds with each 
other, and the confusion finds its way into 
this book. 

There was Ritter the “international civil 
servant,” incensed that UNSCOM had be- 
come an instrument of American power. 
(Rather like the captain in “Casablanca” 
who was shocked to discover that there was 
gambling going on at Rick’s, Ritter ex- 
pressed outrage that the CIA had infiltrated 
UNSCOM and that the United States had 
used information obtained by UNSCOM in 
selecting bombing targets in Baghdad.) 

There was Ritter the cloak-and-dagger 
man, boasting that he had supplied Ameri- 
can intelligence with the address of Saddam 
Hussein’s mistress for use in a possible 
assassination attempt. There was Ritter the 
hawk, dismissing Operation Desert Fox as a 


Artwork courtesy of the Washington Post 


“relatively puny” endeavor that did noth- 
ing to change the standoff with Saddam. 

And there was Ritter the dove, con- 
cerned about the endless sanctions im- 
posed on Iraq, walking away from a dinner 
with a member of the Iraqi regime con- 
vinced that he had seen, in the man’s eyes, 
“an ardent desire, a wish for all this conflict 
between us to end so that Iraq could get on 
with the overwhelming task of rebuilding 
and moving forward.” 

This dreary affair of Iraq has long been 
with us; what clarity it ever possessed is 
now lost. No sword has cut through that 
Gordian Knot. 

The lucky ones were those who sat down 
early to tell us ofa great American triumph 
in distant Araby — the likes of Colin Powell 
and Norman Schwarzkopf. 

We were innocent then and in need ofan 
unalloyed triumph. There is no harm in 
Scott Ritter coming forward with his own 
chronicle now. But the audience is jaded 


‘and knows better than to be taken in by 


such tales. 

Fouad Ajami is professor of Middle Eastern 
Studies at the School of Advanced International 
Studies at Johns Hopkins University and the 
author of “The Dream Palace of the Arabs.” 


Exploring the Golden age of American animation 


@ Author defends Disney 
as a pioneer of much of 
Hollywood today 


HOLLYWOOD CARTOONS 
AMERICAN ANIMATION IN ITs GOLDEN 
AGE 

By Michael Barrier 

Oxford. 624 pp. $39.95 


Reviewed by CHARLES MATTHEWS 


one of the first of the millennium lists 

that journalists are now busy making. 
It named the hundred “most important 
people of the century.” In the “artists and 
entertainers” category, for example, Time 
cited 20 “pioneers of human expression 
who enlightened and enlivened us,” rang- 
ing from Pablo Picasso to Oprah Winfrey. 
The list even included animated cartoon 
character, Bart Simpson. 

But it didn’t include Walt Disney, even 
though Disney’s influence touched almost 
everyone on Time’s list — especially Bart. 
Among the others, what would the careers 
of Jim Henson and Steven Spielberg have 
been like if there had been no Disney? And 
he had his effect even on the so-called 
“serious” artists on Time’s list. Igor 
Stravinsky, for example, was Disneyfied in 
“Fantasia,” and hardly anyone hears “Le 
Sacre du Printemps” today without at least 
a passing vision of battling dinosaurs. 

The magazine didn’t ignore Disney, how- 
ever. He wound up rubbing shoulders with 
Henry Ford and Bill Gates among Time’s 
“builders and titans.” For Time, the Disney 


| ast year, Time magazine came up with 


who created a corporation that flourishes 
more than three decades after his death is 
more significant than the Disney who creat- 
ed Mickey Mouse. 

But it’s Disney the artist, not Disney the 
capitalist, whom we find at the heart of 
“Hollywood Cartoons: American Animation 
in Its Golden Age.” Author Michael Barrier 
portrays Disney as the central conscious- 
ness of the place where artists established 
the grammar, syntax and rhetoric of the 
animated film. 

When a pre-Disney character like Felix 
the Cat spots something out of his reach, he 
detaches his tail, pleats it into a staircase, 
and ascends to his goal. “Such ‘rubber hose’ 
animation,” Barrier writes, “could not be 
reconciled with Disney’s emerging empha- 
sis on telling coherent cartoon stories that 
would engage an audience.”The Disney ani- 
mators grounded their cartoons in a set of 
rules derived from observations of the physi- 
cal world. Some of them even studied 
Stanislavski to make their cartoon actors 
more emotionally expressive. 

“Hollywood Cartoons” is built on more 
than 200 interviews Barrier conducted with 
people who worked at the major animation 
studios in the ’30s, ’40s and ’50s. He is an 
acute critic of the cartoons because he 
knows so much about what went into mak- 
ing them. 

Of “Dumbo,” for example, Barrier ob- 
serves that Bill Tytla’s “animation . . . is so 
deeply felt, it turns back the questions a 
critical audience might otherwise be 
tempted to raise. (Is it even conceivable that 
an elephant could fly, no matter how large 
its ears?) ... Here was a wonderful paradox: 
When a film’s animation is emotionally 
truthful, fantasy of almost any kind is open 


to it.” 

Barrier’s book is a major contribution to 
our understanding of the work of not only 
the Disney animators, but also of men like 
Max and Dave Fleischer, Bill Hanna and Joe 
Barbera, John Hubley, and the brilliant 
Warner Bros. crew, especially Tex Avery, 
Friz Freleng and Chuck Jones. Barrier is so 
steeped in his subject, and so earnest about 
it, that he occasionally forgets to have fun 
with it; the prose is a little textbookish, and 
more illustrations would have been nice: 
Considering the subject, “Hollywood Car- 
toons” seems picture-poor. But the book is 
likely to become a standard history of Ameri- 
can animation up to Disney’s death in 1966. 

If this was a “golden age,” its end really 
came in the early ’50s, when declining box 
office caused the studios to eliminate their 
animation departments. At the same time 
Disney’s preoccupation with theme parks 
and TV projects distracted him from ani- 
mation (though it earned him his place on 
Time’s “builders and titans” list). 

Barrier notes that on his deathbed Disney 
“occupied his mind by staring at the ceiling 
and imagining the grid of acoustical tiles 
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not as anything like story sketches, but as 
the plan for another and larger theme park, 
this one in Florida.” 

Some might question the “golden age” 
label, considering the renaissance of anima- 
tion that has taken place at Disney and 
elsewhere in the ’90s. But Barrier dismisses 
recent Disney animated features as “prod- 
ucts of committee decision,” “calculated” 
and “oppressively literal.” 

Even though these criticisms sound an 
awful lot like the ones that used to be made 
of the Disney cartoon of the ’40s and ’50s, 
Barrier insists that “Disney’s enormous 
popular success [was] the best kind, gained 
not by pandering to his audience, but by 
trusting that it would respond to what 
moved and excited Disney himself.” 

Disney’s goal, Barrier says, was “to make 
the fantastic seem utterly simple and natur- 
al.” And his achievement of that goal, as 
Barrier demonstrates, surely qualifies Dis- 
ney as one of the “pioneers of human 
expression.” 

Charles Matthews is managing editor of West, 
the Sunday magazine of the San Jose Mercury 
News, and the author of “Oscar A to Z.” 
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twin action 


@ Asian action star 
comes up with 
mediocre effort 


By GEORGE WARD 
Arts Editor 


artial arts legend Jackie 

Chan is back with his new 

American release, “Twin 
Dragons.” 

In this film, Chan plays a double 
role. He portrays twins brothers in 
an old-fashioned, separated-at- 
birth story. 

One brother stays with his par- 
ents, and after the traumatic ex- 
perience of being separated from 


his brother, moves with his family 
to New York. The other brother is 
found near a river by an alcoholic 
prostitute and raised by her. 

The brother in America grows 


‘up to be famous conductor. John 


Ma leads the good life, and then 
embarks on a trip back to his 
homeland, Hong Kong. 

Meanwhile, his twin Boomer 
lives a life of danger as a mechanic 
and an underground race driver. 
He twitches oddly, at the same 
time his brother is playing the 
piano in a concert. 

After Boomer’s life long friend 


is hurt by the mob and ends up in 
a hospital that pays protection 
money to the mob, Boomer must 
work for them. 

At this point, John lands in 
Hong Kong for his concert. The 
two bump into each other at the 
hotel, but their theories of twin 
are dismissed quickly. 

Unfortunately, they never ac- 
knowledge their separation at 
birth, which brings the movie 
down. 

Chan’s action sequences were 
the one thing that kept me from 
walking out of the theatre. Al- 
though he is growing older, Chan 
still does his own stunts, some of 
which contain the high danger 


capacity of his earlier films. 

Disappointment set in while 
when I realized this wasn’t go- 
ing to be like his most recent hit 
“Rush Hour.” That film set my 
expectations too high from a 
comedic standpoint. 

The action in “Rush Hour” is 
much better. While doing his 
high risk stunts, he seems to 
have lost a step. The karate se- 
quences have a sped-up look to 
them. Chan also doesn’t do the 
jumping kicks he is famous for. 

Chan’s comedic skills also 
weren't up to par. The inside 
jokes and small innuendoes that 
have been featured in past films 
are not in this script. The entire 


screenplay is based on the physical- 
ity of the stunts and theme of long 
lost twins. The funniest moments 
are the times when the English dub- 
bing over the original Chinese dia- 
logue is so different. 

Aside from the gigantic hole in 
the story line, and the slower action 
sequences, this movie was okay. 
The twin movement thing, where 
one moves and the other twin does 
the same thing, give the movie a- 
boost where it needs one. 

This movie demonstrated typi- 
cal Chan action, but usually in slow 
motion. No wonder people are mov- 
ing in slow motion to see it. 
Contact George Ward by email at: 
GeorgeW8680@yahoo.com. 


Village Square continues its excellent tradition 


@ Local eatery has 
good atmosphere 
and value 


By HEIDI O’ DONOHUE 
Staff Reporter 


he One-Eleven Village 

| Square restaurant in 

Hampstead, N.H. may have. 

changed its name and decor, but 
the food remains delicious. 

I visited the restaurant and 
found it to be very enjoyable to 
the eyes, palette and pocketbook. 

The walls are decorated sim- 
ply with large flowering wreaths 


“Wander 


@ Blues guitar 

prodigy and heavy 
metal legends lead 
list of new releases 


“Wander This World” 
(A&M) - Jonny Lang 


his teenagers exceptional 
first album, the 1996 “Lie to 
Me,” like any such startling 
debut, raised more questions than 
it answered. 

This, his second 
swers them profo 
for real and this dise 
ability, at age 18, 
Asa singer, Jonny 
As a guitarist, his #0 
ticated variety are a hing. 

Already a darling’ of teen 
fanzines, he has powerful friends 
like Mick Jagger, B.B. King and 
Buddy Guy. 

The sharpest track of this disc, 
“Still Rainin’,” has been getting 
rock radio exposure. 

Lang could emerge as Stevie 
Ray Vaughan once did in attract- 
ing a pop-weary audience to the 
blues. 

But he is truest on his own, 
with some nicely written songs, 
refreshing variety and soulful vo- 
cals that remind us of Steve 
Marriot, a gravelly young Stevie 
Winwood, perhaps even Lang’s 
own idol, Otis Redding. 

Lang’s covers of Luther 
Allison’s “Cherry Red Wine” and 
Prince’s “I Am” show a range that 
would be the envy of many pros 
who have been at it since before 
this kid was born. 

Ralph Siegel, AP Writer 


and hand-made crafts. 

Two fireplaces add to a com- 
fortable setting. 

They also have two function 
rooms in which you may find a Las 
Vegas night with roulette tables 
and blackjack. 

An elegant white gazebo in the 
back provides the setting many 
couples have been married. 

The menu is filled with a variety 
of choices ranging from traditional 
appetizers to surf & turf platters. 
Many specials include a “Complete 
Dinner Special” that runs Sunday 
through Thursday for $9.99 a per- 
son. 

The special offers a cup of soup, 
your entree, two choices of sides 


This World’: Jonny Lang is 


“Give Yourself a Hand” 


(Arista) Crash Test Dummies 
f artsy, pretentious lyrics laid 
over rhythm and blues riffs are 
your thing, you might want to 
consider buying “Give Yourself a 
Hand,” the latest from Crash Test 
Dummies. 

After whispering their way 
through the funk-laced first track, 
“Keep a Lid on Things,” this Cana- 
dian quintet spends the rest of the 
album imitating various voices that 
appear not to be their own. 

‘Whether it’s the growling 
psycho-killer voice on “A Cigarette 
Is All You Get” or the blissed-out 
freak on “I Want to Par-tay!”, the 
Dummies go through one musical 
identity crisis after another. 

Only keyboardist and part-time 
vocalist Ellen Reid fronts solidly 
and with true passion on three 
songs.The album is more frustrat- 
ing because the poor vocals (aside 
from Reid) obscure some of the 
smoothest multilayered bass lines 
and beats of recent memory. 

Too bad that musical high 
ground isn’t enough to weather 
the storm of complacent 
songwriting. The Dummies should 
move Reid to full-time lead singer 
or start working on instrumental 
albums. 

Ron Harris, AP Writer 


“The Living End” 
(Reprise) The Living End 


his is a very strong self-titled 
debut album from The Living 
End, a power-punk trio from 


including: baked potato, french 
fries, rice, pasta, salad, coleslaw, 
or vegetable. Dessert is included. 

The choices on this special 
range from Prime Rib to a Baked 
Seafood Combo, to a Chicken Cor- 
don Bleu. 

There is something for every- 
one. They also offer a kids menu 
with meals at $2.95 each. 

On the evening that I visited 
the One-Eleven I decided upon the 
Black Forest entree for $ 18.99. 

This dish consisted of a 7 oz. 
filet cooked to perfection, topped 
with sauteed lobster and shrimp 
in a white wine and butter sauce. 
The filet was tender and the sea- 
food delicious. % 


Melbourne, Australia. The lads 
gained a following after support- 
ing Green Day on the Australian 
leg of a 1996 tour and haven't 
looked back since. 

The hard-hitting band forges 
bravely ahead through the punk 
renaissance, laying down track 
after track with verve and author- 
ity behind the vocals of Chris 
Cheney. “Prisoner of Society” and 
“Bloody Mary” are two of the stron- 
gest, but all 14 tracks are memo- 
rable. 

Cheney’s full-speed and twangy 
guitar work is exceptional as The 
Living End sings about the ills of 
society, not with quite the edge of 
The Clash or The Sex Pistols, but 
punky and infectious just the same. 

It would be easy to write them 
off as Green Day Jr., three guys 
with a similar look and sound, but 
don’t let this album slide by. The 
Living End is a solid group on its 
own and should quickly find a 
receptive U.S. audience. 

Ron Harris, AP Writer 


“Homesick for the Road” 
(Telarc) - Kenny Neal, Debbie 
Davies, Tab Benoit 


ross the smooth approach of 
B.B. King, the gruff vocals of 
Bonnie Raitt, and the grittiness of 
John Lee Hooker and you come 
close to the composite style of this 
trio of talented blues guitarists. 
All three are good enough to front 
an entire record on their own — 
and they all have —but this ar- 
rangement works better, with each 
trading off vocals and lead duties 
and riffing on each other. 
The record’s best cuts include 
the Davies-led “So Cold,” an acous- 


A fresh garden salad and rice 
came with my meal and were 
very satisfying. The list of salad 
dressings was also very exten- 
sive with eight different choices. 

My companion chose the 
Fettucini Alfredo with chicken 
and broccoli for $10.99. The sauce 
was rich and creamy with a 
smooth texture and covered all 
the pasta. 

The chicken was moist and 
the broccoli fresh and not over- 
cooked. 

The meal, however, was large 
and filling. I suggest it only for 
people with large appetites. 

The service was friendly and 
attentive without being over- 


tic-tinged slow rocker, and the 
organ-driven “Luberta.” The rest 
of the record is equally excellent 
traditional electric blues, but 
isn’t a rip-off of the aforemen- 
tioned legends. Instead, Neal, 
Davies and Benoit stay true to 
their own styles while taking the 
genre another step. 

James Pilcher, AP Writer 


“Garage Inc.” 
(Elektra Records) Metallica 


fyou think that ifyou’ve heard 

one heavy metal record, you’ve 
heard them all, then hear this. 
“Garage Inc.,” Metallica’s collec- 
tion of covers and tributes to its 
predecessors incorporates al- 
most the entire history of the 
genre into two CDs — one filled 
with new tracks and another with 
previous covers. 

And while the results are 
spotty, the highlights make the 
project worth a listen, especially 
since one of heavy metal’s big- 
gest acts digs deep into its past. 

Metallica is usually at its best 
when it doesn’t take itself too 
seriously, and that applies here. 
The four-piece band’s rapid-fire 
cover of Budgie’s “Crash Course 
in Brain Surgery” stays just on 
the right. side of camp. And on 
Diamondhead’s “It’s Electric,” 
Metallica shows its knack for 
finding the hook among all the 
power chords. 

Those looking for the cross- 
over appeal will cuddle up to the 
band’s edgy take on the Bob Seger 
road-blues classic “Turn the 
Page,” but the musical highlight 
of the collection is the melan- 
choly “Loverman,” originally pro- 


~ Seeds. 


whelming. 

Located on Route 111 in 
Hampstead, N.H. in the Village 
Square Plaza, this restaurant is easy 
to find and serves both lunch and 
dinner. 

Contact Heidi O’Donohue by e-mail at: 
observer@necc.mass.edu.. 


66 


The service was 
friendly and 
attentive without 
being overwhelm- 


ing 


for real 


duced by Nick Cave and the Bad 
The track shows how 
Metallica can tone it down while 
staying true to their heavy metal 
roots. F 
“Garage Inc.” shows Metallica 
also has a sense ofhistory, but more 
importantly, fun. 
James Pilcher, AP Writer 


“Valence Street” 
(Columbia Records) The Neville 
Brothers 


rt Neville began turning out 
versions of what he was listen- 

ing to on his street in the 1950s. 
Brother Aaron hit it big in 1967 


with “Tell It Like It Is.” And yet the 


four brothers, including saxophon- 
ist Charles and percussionist Cyril, 
still manage to keep their sound 
fresh, as evidenced on their 14th 
record, “Valence Street.” 

The record is named for the New 
Orleans street where the brothers 


grew up, and like that city, the band 


is a melting pot of styles. 
The record swings from the soar- 


ing soul of “A Little Piece of Heaven” 
to a funked-up version of the folk 


standard “IfI Had a Hammer” to the 
smooth jazz of the instrumental 


title track. 


The highlight is something that 


doesn’t sound good on paper - a 
collaboration with rapper Wyclef 
Jean. 


But the Nevilles’ classic sound 


only complements the toned-down 
hip hop on “Mona Lisa.” Maybe the 
reason for the Neville Brothers’ lon- 
gevity is their timeless music. Or, as 
shown on “Valence Street,” maybe 
it’s because they have made it time- 
less, and uniquely their own. 


James Pilcher, AP Writer 
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Hip-hop act busts it loose in Worcester 


@ Flipmode artist turns 
it up with greatest hits 
and other rarities 


By VINNIE TITONE 
Arts Editor 


ne of the biggest acts in hip-hop 
O made a trip to Worcester recently. 

Platinum-selling artist Busta 
Rhymes took his energetic personality to 
light up the stage at the Palladium. 

The crowd was lined up and down the 
street in anticipation of one of the biggest 
shows to hit the area in a while. 

Busta Rhymes has three platinum al- 
bums, all providing at least one single that 
will be immortalized as a dance club classic. 

“The Coming,” his debut album, gave 


the masses “Woo Hah (Got You All In Check),” 
which is essentially what sprung Busta 
Rhymes to stardom. 

Then came his biggest album, “When 
Disaster Strikes.” “Put Your Hands Where 
My Eyes Can See,” “Dangerous,” and “Turn 
It Up/Fire It Up,” were all huge singles that 
were in regular rotation on radio and tele- 
vision. 

His third album, “Extinction Level Event,” 
was released just before the New Year and 
already has had two hits with “Gimme 
Some More” and “What’s It Gonna Be,” 
featuring Janet Jackson. 

All these songs were what attracted 90 
percent of the teenage crowd. The rest were 
there to see Busta play the songs that he 
couldn’t play on the sold out arena tours. 
He stuck to the hits on tours with Puff 


1. “No Scrubs,” TLC. LaFace. 

2. “Kiss Me,” Sixpence None The Richer. 
Squint. 

3. “Believe,” Cher. Warner Bros. 

4. “Every Morning,” Sugar Ray. Lava. 

5. “What’s It Gonna Be?!” Busta Rhymes 
(feat. Janet). FlipMode. 

6. “Heartbreak Hotel,” Whitney Houston 
Arista. 

7. “Angel Of Mine,” Monica. Arista. 

8. “Livin’ La Vida Loca,” Ricky Martin. C2. 
9. “Slide,” Goo Goo Dolls. Warner Bros. 
10. “Please Remember Me,” Tim McGraw. 
Curb. 

11. “I Still Believe,” Mariah Carey. Colum- 
bia. 


1. “I Am...,” NAS. Columbia. 

2. “Fanmail,” TLC. LaFace. 

3. “...Baby One More Time,” Britney Spears. 
Jive. 

4. “Come On Over,” Shania Twain. Mercury. 
5. “Believe,” Cher. Warner Bros. 

6. “The Slim Shady LP,” Eminem. Web. 

7. “The Matrix,” Soundtrack, Maverick. 

8. “Sogno,” Andrea Bocelli. Polydor. 

9. “Americana,” The Offspring. 

Columbia. 

10.“Echo,” Tom Petty And The Heartbreak- 
ers. Warner Bros. 

11.“Thug Mentality 1999,” Krayzie Bone. 
Mo Thugs. 

12. “Life,” Soundtrack, Rock Land. 


Need Extra Money?? 


Don’t go through another semester with 


Any extra cash for books or for whatever!! 


TRUGREEN-CHEMLAWN 


Here’s What we offer: 


¢ Earn up to $300 Part Time 
¢ Sales $10-12/Hr. 
¢ Immediate Openings 
e Great Paying Summer 
Positions 


¢ Paid Training, Furnished 
Leads 


What’s Great is that we’re conveniently 
located 
approx. 1/2 mile away from Merrimack on 
. Rt. 114!! 
For immediate consideration, please 
: contact us: 
Frank Sheridan or Paul Laurin, NECC 


alumni 
TRUGREEN-CHEMLAWN 
1-978-685-4200 (Phone) 
1-978-682-2180 (Fax) 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


Daddy, R.Kelly, and Smokin’ Grooves (he 
basically played songs from an album he 
did with his crew, The Flipmode Squad). 

One guy voiced his displeasure with 
local radio station Jam’N 94.5 for playing 
out so many artists because of how many 
albums they sell by yelling, “you’re the 
reason that good music gets played out, 
you're all band-wagon. You suck!” 

Maybe Busta Rhymes heard that too, and 
took offense, because he was very late com- 
ing out. 

The crowd grew restless as the DJ kept 
spinning the same played-out material over 
and over. It dragged on and most people 
were incredibly anxious. 

Then Busta hit the stage, and it sent 
enough electricity through the air to get the 
crowd riled up. 

He ran through an assortment of hits to 
please the hip-hop purist and the band- 
wagon jumpers. 

All the club hits were played, mostly at 
the end of the show. 

However, Busta found time to get into, 
“Give It To Me Raw,” “Is They Gettin’ Rowdy 
Wit Us,” and even let partner Spliff Star 
grab the spotlight to do a song of his up 
coming album. 

As excited as Busta’s performance was, 
it didn’t captivate the crowd. People were 
just too tired from waiting around and 
dancing. 

Atone point Busta even called forwomen 
to come on stage and dance topless, an idea 
that woke up the crowd momentarily. Then 


two volunteers hit the stage and the crowd 
went from excitement to disappointment 
when they noticed the hefty weight of the 
two women. 

Luckily they were off the stage before 
anyone needed medical attention or per- 
manently went blind. 

The night ended after a few more songs, 
and the crowd seemed happy just to be able 
to relax. 

Aperformance like this would have been 
good had it come from a lesser artist. How- 
ever, someone with the ability to rock a 
crowd like Busta Rhymes should be held to 
higher standards. 


... you’re the reason 
all the good music gets 
played out, you’re all 
bandwagon. 


Liberal Arts/ 


Broadcasting 


Learn what it’s like to work in the 
communications field, a choice which 
can lead to career opportunities in 
newspapers, magazines, publishing, 
television, radio and more 


Contact the Admissions Office today! 
or just try out a course next semester: 
- Journalism I & II 
- Broadcast Reporting 
- Television Production 
- Copy Editing 


Questions? Contact program coordinator Joseph T. LeBlanc at 
978-556-3391 or use email: jleblanc@necc.mass.edu 


Journalism 


An Option 
For the 21st Century 
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Woodstock era 
in a 1990s style 


| ® Diversity 
makes for an 

| interesting 

summer event 


ever. They tried to organize Woodstock, a concert that 

epitomized the culture of the ’60s. 

Back in 1969, the event brought a diverse group of 
musicians together to spread a feeling of peace and unity 
during trying times in the United States. 

It’s just what people needed. The music, the drugs, the 
beautiful weather, all made for a great three days of escape. 

Then in 1994 multi-million dollar companies tried to 
recreate the feeling. However, it was obvious this was more 
for the money than to recapture the era. 

No one wanted it. Many did attend it, whether they paid 
for tickets or just broke in through the wide-open gates. 

Once again many acts were signed on, from The Red Hot 
Chili Peppers to Cypress Hill to Los Lobos. 

It was supposed to bea great weekend of fun and music. 
Fortunately the bad weather of the weekend didn’t dampen 
the atmopshere. 

Many people were not prepared for the event. They 
didn’t bring extra clothing or tents, nor planned anywhere 
to stay. 

Woodstock 94 was an obvious money-making venture, 
as the event was offered as a pay-per-view package. 

Despite the negative publicity, the people who were 
actually there seemed to enjoy it. 

So for the summer of 1999, Woodstock has been reorga- 
nized and will be held July 23-25 in Rome, N.Y. 

This year’s festival includes a diverse range of acts from 
DMxX to Jewel. 

Music has taken a turn since 1994, and acts this differ- 
ent from each other at one festival may actually be ac- 
cepted. 

No longer do people listen to strictly one kind of music. 
Rap and rock have merged into some sort of a union with 
the hard-core bands Korn, Limp Bizkit, and others working 
with rappers like Ice Cube, OutKast and others. 

Even female acts have gained a lot more recognition 
with the Lillith Fair Tour. This makes it easier for Jewel, 
Alanis Morisette and other female artists to attract a crowd 
of their own. 

I'm looking forward to DMX, Ice Cube, Wyclef, Rage 
Against the Machine, Korn and Limp Bizkit. 

While I will be center stage during their performances, 
it’s also a chance to see the Dave Matthews Band, Marilyn 
Manson, and even Metallica, good acts but ones I wouldn’t 
pay to see on tour at this large venue. 

This diversity is needed. People have a chance to see acts 
they would never go to see at a club or arena show, but will 
catch their performance at a three-day festival. 

Everybody has their favorites, but it gives people a 
chance to see something new. 

This year’s Woodstock is offering that opportunity. 

It’s hard to agree with the politics of big money corpo- 
rations, and nobody wants to see the rich get richer. But 
when something like this can be done it should be done. 

If a company can put a couple of million dollars into 
getting several artists together, then it should be done even 
if they will profit big time. 

Just think of how much a fan will profit from being part 
of this experience. 

It’s an opportunity not many people will have. There will 
be plenty of drugs and alcohol, a dangerous thing, but at 
least no one has to step behind the wheel of a car or cause 
harm to others. 

Experienced medics will be all over if there is a problem 
and full bus trips are even being offered as a way to carpool. 

It’s also a chance to be around different people who 
appreciate the same thing, good music and a positive 
atmosphere. 

It’s just a good opportunity to experience something 
that will never be forgotten. Just ask people from 1969 or 
1994. 


Contact Vinnie Titone by e-mail at AA247365@ yahoo.com. 


I n 1994, organizers tried to recreate the greatest festival 
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ACROSS 


1 Prank 

5 Sweat shop 

8 Wax dyeing 
method 

13 Grab the check 

18 Supervisor 

20 Texas border 
river 

21 Psychologist 
May 

22 Steve Allen 
successor 

23 Speed bump of 
sorts 

25 “— Clear Day...” 

26 Twitchy 

28 Ethiopian 
neighbors 

29 — -Dale 

31 Humbies 

32 Chilean 
airline 

33 Bill 

34 Miss. neighbor 

35 In the interim 

40 Cloister garb 

43 “Funny Lady” star 

47 Agave fiber 

48 Latin | word 

49 Night light 

50 Last to 
be piled 

52 Athletes 
stoke-up 

53 Vesture 

54 Wallet filler 

55 Joins the fray 

57 Inthe past 

58 Gabbed 

60 Assayed 

61 Manatee 

63 Leaning 

64 Infuriates 

65 Nest egg 

66 Thin porridges 

68 Jackknifed 

69 Deficiency 

72 Bard's above 

73 Edible 
flowers 

75 Iridescent 
gem 

76 Good looker 

77 Humbug 
associates 

79 Dubber 

80 Some clubs 
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mY ef trey Wang 


Boo 


That means he’! 


tin Perhaps he'll 


be moving his | be rubbing elbows 
operation 46 the with | fellows 
Gigantosoft 4 making six 2 


“Campus " 


ees 


Pa 


Long-serving 108 Made an 5 Naval 19 Small 
attorney general obeisance underwater piano 
Grown-up 110 Contest workshop 20 Daring base 
Palestinian 111 Job occupation 6 Ring runner 

of old 112 Ringing true 7 Tapestry 24 Alley's 
Medicaments 113 Bediam 8 Nassau’s beloved 
Bad marks 114 “Purlie nation 27 Windsor’s 
Actress Hagen Victorious” 9 Knock down river 

— -disant author Davis a peg 30 Licorice-like 
(self-styled) 115 Lt. makers 10 Prongs cordial 
Conger 116 Groups 11 Publicity 35 In pairs 
Mail again 12 Ring 36 Slugger 
Mike and Ann of attachments Slaughter 
films 1 Martial arts 13 Harry and Bess 37 “Branded” 
intervenes school 14 Passionate composer 
Raw 2 The Donald’s 15 Israeli 38 “Winterset” 
Thurman of ex airline actress 
“Pulp Fiction” 3 Sticker 16 Jai— 39 Jostle 
Dulles 4 Fictional 17 Some 40 Irish 
designer planet turkeys instrument 


See answers, next page 
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Low health! 


Noo-loo! 


His ice is 
IN oleae: to 
the mail room. 
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Wah 
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41 Cupid 

42 Lush 
dessert 

43 Actress 
Leigh 

44 Mimicked 

45 Slathered 

46 Peruvian 
peaks 

49 Continues 
to knell 

51 Duel choice 

55 Cardiff 
country 

56 Approach 

59 Cash box 

60 Mexican 
muralist 

62 Vesta is one 

64 Up 

65 Ladd classic 

66 Spoil 

67 “The Cloister 
and 
the Hearth” 
author 

68 Novelist 
Alexandre 

69 Blemish 

70 Actor 
Wilder 

71 Lust 

74 Delicacy 

75 Journalist 
Fallaci 

78 Rough it 

80 Trainee 

83 Locks 

85 Spare 

86 Geegaw 

88 Hipbones 

90 Stone 


99 Actress Garr 
100 It follows that 
101 1949 agcy. 
103 Drug buster 
105 Citrus 
coolers 
107 Scale notes 
109 Be unwell 
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IT MIGHT LEAVE 
A LITTLE TOO 
MUCH ROOM FOR 
RATIONALIZATION. 
MAYBE YOU SHOULD 
TRY BREAKING IT 
DOWN To A FEW 
SPECIFICS... » 
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ARIES: (March 21—April 20) 

Avoid taking yourself too seri- 
ously this week. You have a ten- 
dency to work yourself into the 

ground — are you just a conscien- 

tious worker or a workaholic? Lighten 
up. Pay close attention to an impor- 

tant relationship. You may be in 

way over your head. 

TAURUS: (April 21 — May 21) 

It’s time to take a softer 
approach in expressing your 
love and appreciation for 
someone you care for. Avoid- 
ing any problems which are 
on the front burner will not 
make them go away. Take a deep breath and jump in. The 
resolution will be easier than expected. 

GEMINI: (May 22 — June 21) 

Your financial situation seems to be steadying this 
week, and will remain so for at least the next several 
months. Build a solid foundation now — you can never be 
too sure of what the future holds. If you’re feeling restless 
and bored, go do something new. 

CANCER: (June 22 — July 23) 

If you are bursting with energy this week, take the 
opportunity to get some fresh air and exercise. If you are 
trying to break free of a difficult relationship or habit, a 
close friend may be able to help. Changes may be difficult 
to face, but will be best in the long run. 

LEO: (July 24— Aug. 23) 

This week is not the time to be taking major risks with 
a primary relationship. Any changes must be made slowly, 
keeping in mind the feelings of others involved. You are 
experiencing a feeling of contentment, that everything is 
well, in spite of contrary evidence. 

VIRGO; (Aug. 24 — Sept. 23) 

There is some surprisingly good advice concerning 
money coming your way. Take financial advice of a close 
friend. A conservative approach is definitely best, and any 
investments should be well thought out first. Time just for 
you will help to unwind putting things in perspective. 


LIBRA: (Sept. 24 — Oct. 23) 

You are in a great mood this week, and can remain so if 
you look on the bright side of what is really quite a 
wonderful life. Use your wit and charm on those stick—in— 
the—mud folks who always want to play it safe and rarely 
have much fun. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 — Nov. 22) 

Your work is a major concern during this week. Start to 
organize and delegate more than usual, and you'll be 
surprised how quickly goals are accomplished. If you are 
overwhelmed by choices regarding monetary purchases, 
sleep on it first. It is time for introspection and much 
needed rest. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 — Dec. 21) 

Use your creativity to the max to solve problems which 
you would usually put off to the side. By the week’s end you 
may feel quite secure and successful in your present quest 
to provide the best use of your resources. You may get 
caught up in a project and lose all sense of time. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 — Jan. 20) 

Any connections you make in your present love rela- 
tionship will reflect the interconnection you have culti- 
vated within yourself. Take a leadership role where money 
matters are concerned. You may not know what is best, but 
you know enough to bring about success. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 — Feb. 19) 

Are you suddenly being drawn into an unusual relation- 
ship? Pay attention to your hunches and intuition, particu- 
larly where love is concerned. Don’t act out of ego if you 
expect to get anywhere. You will emerge victorious in a 
situation due to your ability to reason things through. 

PISCES: (Feb. 20 — March 20) 

Your feminine side is present, and this may make you 
feel a bit uncomfortable in a society where everyone is 
encouraged to act and think in a macho way. Don’t be your 
worse enemy, thinking things through may only take you 
out of the game. Know when to leave well enough alone. 

IF THIS WEEK IS YOUR BIRTHDAY: You are able to 
handle almost anything life may throw at you in the way 
of surprises. You tend to put a lot of faith in those you love, 
and it can be quite a shock when they let you down. Keep 
your self—esteem intact. 


Wednesday, April 28 

Student senate meeting 

Student center theater, Haverhill, 3-5 p.m. 
Monday, May 3 

Interclub council meeting 

Student center theater, Haverhill, 3 —- 4 p.m. 
Tuesday, May 4 

Stress Buster 

Lawrence Atrium, 11 a.m.-1 p.m. 
Wednesday, May 5 

End of semester BBQ 

Lawrence campus, 12 — 1 p.m. 

Wednesday, May 5 

Student senate meeting 

L — 244, Lawrence, 3 — 5 p.m. 


FLEETCENTER - Boston 

R. Kelly — May 7 

Shania Twain — June 14 

Ani Difranco — June 17 

FOXBORO STADIUM 

Dave Matthews Band — May 29 and May 30 
PARADISE ROCK CLUB - Boston 

Crash Test Dummies — May 20 

Verve Pipe — June 26 

SUFFOLK DOWNS - Boston 

Guinness Fleadh (Hootie and the Blowfish) — June 19 
TWEETER CENTER (formerly Great Woods) - Mansfield 
Lenny Kravitz/Black Crowes — May 28 
WECN River Rave — May 30 

Kiss Concert 20 — June 5 

John Mellancamp — June 12 

OZZFest — June 16 and June 18 

Allman Brothers Band — June 26 

Tom Petty — July 9 

Phish — July 12 and 13 

N’SYNC - July 24 and 25 

Barenaked Ladies — July 29 and 30 

Jimmy Buffett — Sept 2 and Sept 4 

REM — September 11 


“60 Minutes,” CBS, 12.7 

“Frasier,” NBC, 12.7 

“Friends,” NBC, 12.0 

“The CBS Sunday Movie: Having Our Say,” CBS, 11.8 
“ER,” NBC, 11.6 

“Just Shoot Me,” NBC, 11.4 

“Will & Grace,” NBC, 11.3 

“Touched by an Angel,” CBS, 11.2 

. “Law and Order,” NBC, 10.4 

10.“Dateline NBC-Monday,” NBC, 10.0 

10.“The Practice,” ABC, 10.0 

12.“Everybody Loves Raymond,” CBS, 9.8 
12.“NYPD Blue,” ABC, 9.8 

14.“Becker,” CBS, 9.6 

15.“David Blaine: Magic Man,” ABC, 9.3 

15.“JAG,” CBS, 9.3 

17.“The Drew Carey Show,” ABC, 9.2 
18.*20/20-Friday,” ABC, 9.1 

19.“The X-Files,” Fox, 9.0 

20.“The World’s Most Amazing Videos,” NBC, 8.6 
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10 marathons 
and counting 


@ Boston Marathon is 
one of many races for this 
professor 


By RIAN MCFADDEN 
Sports Editor 


s a freshman in high school, Michael 
An electrical engineering de 

partment chairman at NECC, decided 
to go out for the track team. He started on 
a Friday and, quit the following Monday. On 
Patriots Day he crossed the finish line at the 
103rd Boston Marathon. 

Pelletier was born in Peabody. He at- 
tended St. Mary’s School in Salem and went 
on to St. John’s Preparatory School. He 
didn’t play any sports, or even run, but 
excelled in academics. 

After graduating high school in 1960, 
Pelletier enrolled at Villanova University 


It was tough. My legs 
are still hurting. I 
probably haven’t felt 
this bad since the first 
marathon I did. 


where he majored in electrical engineering. 
He still had no desire to run, but claims he 
played a lot of cards. 

Pelletier left Villanova in 1964, with a 
degree in both philosophy and engineering 
and got ajob with Avco. After working there 
for a year, he decided to enter St. John’s 
Seminary in Brighton, to become a priest. 
He changed his mind after meeting his 
wife, Anne. 

In fall ’67 Pelletier began teaching at 
NECC, along with taking classes at Salem 
State College. 

During his time teaching at NECC, 
Pelletier met his friend and fellow profes- 
sor, Bob Sacchetti, who is mostly respon- 
sible for Pelletier’s running career. 

One day Sachetti decided it was time to 
get in shape and asked Pelletier to go for a 
run with him. Pelletier agreed, but only to 
be a good sport. 

“We ran one lap around the track and 
collapsed. We thought we had run a mile,” 
Pelletier said. 

After some training through the sum- 
mer and fall, Pelletier decided to run in his 
first road race, a 10K. 

The next race he ran was in Foxboro, an 
unpopular race called the Foxtrotter’s Mara- 
thon. The crowd consisted of two 12 year- 
old boys anda dog. Pelletier ran a time of 
3:42. 

The following spring he ran the Boston 
Marathon, unofficially, with a time of 
around 3:40. 

He then ran in the Marine Corps Mara- 


thon in Washington D.C., finishing with a 
time of 3:06 and qualifying for the 1983 
Boston Marathon. 

Many races followed and Pelletier ran 
consistently until the Boston Marathon, 
which took place recently. 

Originally, he wasn’t going to partici- 
pate, but his running club, The Northshore 
Striders, gave him a number so he could 
run. At the starting line, Pelletier knew he 
was in for a rough day. 

“There was a really big crowd. I knew it 
was going to be hot. When there’s bright 
sun and no shade, you know you're in for a 
bad time,” Pelletier said. 

Pelletier ran the first 13 miles and says 
they are the toughest on the legs because it 
is all downhill. 

When he got to Heart Break Hill, he 
began walking and thought of dropping 
out. But when he reached the top he saw 
members of his running club cheering him 
on and he felt that he had to justify why he 
bought a Boston Marathon jacket. He went 
back to running and finished the grueling 
26.2 mile run with a time of 4:17. 

“It was tough, my legs are still hurting. 
I probably haven’t felt this bad since the 
first marathon I did,” Pelletier said. 

Although he has no superstitions before 
or during races, Pelletier says the key to 
staying in a race is making sure you drink 
a lot of water. 

He says the best part of the race is the 
crowd support. 

“It’s 26 miles of just wall to wall noise,” 
Pelletier said. 

Besides running, Pelletier enjoys down- 
hill skiing and helps in coaching his 
nephew’s soccer team. 

He has two children, Mark, 24, and Jaime, 
18. 

Asked if he would run another mara- 
thon, he shrugged and said, “Yeah, prob- 
ably.” 

Contact Rian McFadden by e-mail at 
rianmcf@hotmail.com. 


Rian McFadden photo 
MARATHON MAN: NECC professor, 
Michael Pelletier, has run in 10 mara- 
thons over 22 years. He recently completed 
the Boston Marathon. 


Boston race involves much more than just running 


@ And you thought 
the marathon was a 
health activity 


at was to be a show- 
case of achievement 
turned out to be embar- 


rassing. 

The dedication, the sacrifice, 
and the ability of humans to over- 
come great adversity was all lost. 

At first I was critical of the 
sideline antics, but I regrettably 
ended up joining in the fun. 

I was supposed to be at a bar 
called RiRa’s by 10a.m., but didn’t 
get there till 2:30 p.m. WAAF was 
broadcasting live and the DJ | in- 
tern for was there. 

The Green Line was packed. I 
had to let three trains pass be- 
cause there was absolutely no 
room on any of them. 

I finally squished myself on 
one of the trains and proceeded to 
Kenmore Square, along with the 
rest of the world. 

I had heard from friends that 


the marathon is a huge party and 
everyone has a great time. Why, I 
asked? What does running 26.2 
miles have to do with drinking? 

Having nothing better to do on 
the train, I struck up a conversa- 
tion with the guy who was caress- 
ing my butt — he wasn’t doing it 
on purpose, everyone was just so 
squished. 

“You guys headed to the mara- 
thon?” 

“Yeah, a friend of ours is hav- 
ing an awesome party,” said his 
friend, who had his armpit in my 
face. 

“You're not going there to 
watch all the people cross the fin- 
ish line?” 

“No that’s boring. We’re going 
to get trashed,” 

Interesting, I thought. Some 
people train every day for years to 
run in this race and these guys are 
going to get smashed. Cool . . I 
guess. 

After being pushed and stepped 
on for a while, I reached Kenmore 
Square. 

“What the . . . ?” was my first 
thought as I walked out of the T 
tunnel. There were hundreds and 
hundreds of people, the majority 
with beers in their hands. 

I asked a cop how to get to Ri 
Ra’s and he said, “Good Luck! Do 
you see all those people walking 
right there? That’s where you need 
to go.” 

Apparently the Red Sox game 
just got out. 


A tidal wave of people walking 
over a bridge. It looked like a dam 
had broken and water (in the form 
of a thousand drunken maniacs), 
was rushing over it unstoppable! 

As I bit, scratched and fought 
my way through the crowd, I no- 
ticed one guy stumbling with drool 
hanging from his mouth and an- 
other guy holding a bag of ice on 
his face because he was just 
knocked out. 

I think all the people running 
the race would be proud and hon- 
ored to know a guy just hung over 
the railing and puked. 

What does all this have to do 
with the marathon? 

After standing in one spot for 
about 20 minutes the crowed be- 
gan to cheer and yell. [looked over 
and noticed the first of the wheel 
chair racers crossing the finish 
line. 

“What determination,” I 
thought. Someone could get away 
with feeling bad for themselves 
because they can’t walk, but these 
people refuse. 

Any one of them would prob- 
ably love the opportunity to walk 
and here are all these people drink- 
ing themselves to the point where 
they can't. 

I got sick of hearing this 
drunken idiot, who was hanging 
from a lamppost, screaming out 
people’s names as they went by, so 
I decided to go. 

“Out of my way, out of my way, 
Thank You!!” 


Ihad to physically move people 
from my path. They were angry, 
but oh well. Much like the run- 
ners; I must persevere. 

At one point these two girls 
almost went at it, so I decided to 
take a break and watch. Nothing 
happened. 

All of a sudden the crowd be- 
gan to go nuts. The first runner 
was crossing the finish line. What 
a surprise, it’s a guy from Kenya. 
Then all the other guys from Kenya 
crossed the finish line. 

After almost killing everyone, I 
was free. Coming out ofthat crowd 
was like emerging from a dark 
cave that I was lost in for a week. 

When I got to Ri Ra’s, Rocko 
and Dooley are filming for “Real 
Rock TV,” the show that is on 
every Saturday at 12 a.m. on UNI 
27. 

Rocko says to me, “Flagg, look 
across the street.” 

I saw six girls, alone, drinking 
on their roof top, and having a 
good time. 

“You want to go over there,” 
said Rocko. 

“Lets do it,” said the Flaggman. 

We went over and asked if they 
would let us up. They did. 

Iran back across the street and 
said, “Give me a portable mic and 
headset. We are broadcasting live 
from a roof top.” 

“Tt’s not going to work,” said 
the technician. 

“Just give it to me!” 

“OK” said the tech. 


We were now in business! 

To make avery long story short, 
I got caught up in the party and 
celebration. I was now the guy 
with the drool hanging from my 
mouth. 

We just started inviting every- 
one up. LB, ex-Bruin and part of 
the Hillman morning show, John 
Osterland came up with a bunch 
of his friends; people from the 
street just came up. We had a 
blast! 

We went back to the bar and 
while sitting inside we didn’t even 
care that people were pushing 
themselves to the maximum to 
achieve a simple task, run 26.2 
miles and cross a line. They knew 
they weren’t going to win. They 
just wanted to do it. 

So much is contained in that 
simple act than] or any other idiot 
could ever comprehend. 

Here I was sucking down a beer 
and doing a shot of tequila while a 
guy who can’t even walk anymore 
was crawling across the finish line. 

I still haven’t figured out why 
and when everyone decided to get 
drunk at the marathon. 

The best answer is it’s a cel- 
ebration, a celebration of human 
spirit and accomplishment that I, 
and probably everyone else get- 
ting drunk, will never experience. 

Oh well, I had an awesome 
time and can’t wait until the next 
one. 

Contact Steve Flagg by e-mail at 
observer@necc.mass.edu.. 
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Golfers 


@ Despite a loss, 
spirits are still high 
among the players 
this spring 


By STEVE FLAGG 
Sports Editor 


he NECC golf team took on 

the defending regional 

champs a few weeks ago 
and didn't do badly considering 
they only have five players. 

Although Rhode Island Com- 
munity College beat NECC in both 
matches, coach Donna peat 
is optimistic. 

NECClosttoCCRI the first time, 
402-333. The team with the lowest 
score wins.*In the second time, 
they lost; 337-395, imap towing by 
10°strokes. 

“CCRI isthe best team in our 
conference and has some great 
players. At least now we know 
what we're up against and what 
we need to do,” Felisberto said. 

Damon Hunkins, who is new to 
the team and played golf while in 
the military, was the leading scorer 
for the Knights with David 
Pecoraro in second. Hunkins shot 


66 


I told all my 
players there is 
no reason to be 
discouraged. 

Once the regional 
tournament 
comes, the slate is 
wiped clean. 


- | Develops supplies. - 
: B & aoe 


Conveniently located 
at Routes 110 & 125 
310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


372-3280 


a 90 the first match and a 94 the 
second. 

“It was the worst I have ever 
played. My leg was really acting 
up which made it hard for me to 
follow through with my swing,” 
Hunkins said. 

Hunkins injured his knee when 
he jumped out of an airplane and 
landed in some trees. He has a 
nasty scar to show for it. 

“We all played badly and we all 
need improvement, but they were 
our first matches and you can 
expect that,” Hunkins said. 

Hunkins also said all the play- 
ers had a good time. 

The Knights were a bit nervous 
going into the matches because 
competition to most of the play- 
ers is relatively new. Not to men- 
tion the fact they are going up 
against the best team in the con- 
ference. 


“T told all my players there is" 


no reason to be discouraged. Once 
the regional tournament comes, 
the slate is wiped clean. We have 
been working hard and good 
things will come out of that,” 
Felisberto said. 

The players have been practic- 
ing hard and she feels they will be 
ready come tournament time. 

On May 4 they have a match at 
Chicopee Country Club against 
Newbury College and Springfield 
Tech. This match is key because 
Chicopee is the site for this year’s 
regional tournament. 

“Playing at Chicopee will allow 
us to get a feel for the course. 
Come time for the regionals we 
will know what to expect,” 
Felisberto said. 

Contact Steve Flagg by e-mail at: 
observer@necc.mass.edu. 
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> Session I: May 17 — June 25 
Nine-week session ends July 19. 


> Session II: June 28 — August 6 
Check specific dates for your classes. 


For information, contact: 
> Graduate Programs: 617-521-2910 
Education, Communications Management, 


and Liberal Arts 


File Photo 
KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE BALL: NECC’s top scorer, Damon 
Hunkins, perfects his swing during practice. It is Hunkins’ first year, 
and he is already the Knights’ number one player. 


Take advantage of the 
low:summer tuition’ at Simmons. 


fiimons ad 
b pleWeether your goal is professional 


growth or personal enrichment, 
Simmons summer programs will 
challenge, stretch, and inspire you. 
We offer women and men a variety 
of graduate and undergraduate 
classes taught by outstanding faculty 
at our convenient Boston location. 


The enrollment process is simple. 


Call now. 


“Applies to undergraduate-level classes only. 


> Undergraduate Programs: 617-521-2103 


> Children’s Literature Institute: 617-521-2540 


> www.simmons.edu 
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The Great One 
says goodbye 


@ The NHL needs 
someone to step up 
and take his place 


very professional sport needs 

a superstar. The NBA, de 

spite Michael Jordan’s retire- 
ment, is full of them. 

Baseball has Mark McGuire, 
who set the home run record last 
year and the NHL has...um, well, 
who do they have? 

Now that Gretzky has retired, 
the big question is who will be the 
next great one? No one stands out. 

There is no player in the league 
who fans can depend on to give an 
outstanding, classy performance 
every game. The league is full of 
mediocrity and maybe some stand 
outs, but no one compares to 
Gretzky. 

Gretzky’s accomplishments are 
hard to comprehend. During his 
20 years, he managed to capture 
virtually every offensive record in 
the NHL along with receiving four 
Lady Byng trophies for most gentle- 
manly player. 

He combined quality play with 
stand-up character, a combination 
hard to find in the NHL today. 

In 20 seasons, he appeared in 
18 all star games, along with hold- 
ing the record for career points at 
3,235, a number that will never be 
touched. Not any time soon at 
least. 

Some say Eric Lindros can be 
compared to Gretzky, but I say no 
way. Lindros is good. He combines 
talent with power and dominates 
many other players. 

He should be illegal in the NHL 
because of his size and speed, but 
look a little deeper and he has 
faults. He’s a cheap player and has 
zero class while on the ice. 

Maybe it’s Jaromir Jagr. He leads 
the league in scoring this year, 
which earned him the Art Ross 
trophy for the second consecutive 
time. Jagr is also a strong candi- 
date for the Hart Trophy as the 
NHL’s most valuable player. 

So it makes sense that Jagr will 
be the next Gretzky, but fans have 
to ask “What has he done for the 
league. What has he done for us?” 

The answer is “nothing.” He’s 
selfish and doesn’t serve as a good 
role model like Gretzky. Jagr lacks 
charisma. 

Yes, Jagr is young and has a 
long career ahead of him, but af- 
ter eight years he hasn’t improved. 

Gretzky’s retirement has left 
the NHL and its fans in suspense. 
Someone needs to step up and fill 
number 99’s shoes. And by the 
looks of things that won’t be any 
time soon. 

Contact Rian McFadden by e-mail at 
rianmcf@hotmail.com 
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David Cousins photo 
A SLICE OF LIFE: 
Students enjoy pizza 
and ice cream at the 
Spring Jam spon- 
sored by Student Ac- 
tivities recently. 
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Rian McFadden and David Cousins photos 
JUST LIKE CHUCKIE CHEESE: Students rest after a session in the inflatable Moonbounce game, which 
provides a good way to relieve stress and reach new heights. 


David Cousins 
photo 
OK, BUT WILL 


MY DOG STILL 
CHASE THIS?: 
Hundreds of stu- 
dents express 
themselves with 
frisbee art at the 
college’s Spring 
Jam. 


